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VERY day of the year the con- 

duits of its great water systems 

pour into Boston some fifty-seven 
million gallons of fresh water. This 
year they will bring to it, all told, 
about twenty-one billion gallons. 
This enormous flowage draws from a 
watershed of about one hundred and 
twenty square miles, consisting of the 
whole of Southborough and parts of 
Northborough, Westborough, Marl- 
borough, Hopkinton, Ashland, Sher- 
born, Framingham, Natick, Wayland, 
Arlington and Winchester. About 
five-eighths of the whole supply is 
stored up in the Sudbury River and 
certain of its tributaries, and thence 
conveyed to Boston, constituting what 
is called the Sudbury system. The re- 
mainder is drawn from Mystic Lake 
and Lake Cochituate. 

Though three distinct systems thus 
combine to supply it, Boston to-day 
has barely water enough 
for its use. An added draft 
of no extraordinary severity 
upon its reservoirs would 
speedily bring about a 
water-famine. The wise 
city knows this well, and is 
busy now in storing up 
more water for the immedi- 
ate and more distant future. 
The mighty works now 
building will keep Boston 
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generously watered for decades to 
come. 

It is not yet quite fifty years since 
the water of Lake Cochituate was first 
brought to Boston. It was on Oc- 
tober 25, 1848, that the water was 
turned into the fountain of the Frog 
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MAP OF THE METROPOLITAN WATER SYSTEM. 


Pond on the Common with great cere- 
mony as the principal feature of one 
of the most notable fetes in Boston 
history. Josiah Quincy, junior, the 
great mayor who had done so much 
in behalf of this important public 
work, addressed the people on that 
memorable day; the ode for the occa- 
sion was written by James Russell 
Lowell, and the Handel and Haydn 
Society sang selections from the 
“Elijah.” Up to that time the peo- 
ple of Boston had depended for their 
water upon wells and cisterns and 
Jamaica Pond, and it was only by the 
strenuous efforts of men 
like the Quincys and 
Nathan Hale that the Co- 
chituate enterprise was 
undertaken by the city. 
When the ground was 
broken at the lake in 1846, 
Josiah Quincy, junior, 
lifted the first spadeful of 
earth, John Quincy Adams , 
the second, and Josiah | 
Quincy, senior, who twenty 
years before had inaugu- 
rated the effort for a pub- 
lic water supply, the third. 

The present systems may 
be best outlined under 
three heads: storage basins, 
conducting works and dis- 
tributing works. Under 
the first head we group 
not only all reservoirs and 
tanks that are purely arti- 


ficial, but also and especially all 
natural lakes, ponds, brooks and 
rivers which have been deep- 
ened and expanded by giant dams 
in order that great supplies of 
water may always be available. Of 
these last Boston controls two lakes 
and four ponds, has two capacious 
basins of the Sudbury River, and one 
great basin for each of the Sudbury’s 
tributary brooks—the Cold Stream, 
Indian and Stony Brooks; while of 
reservoirs in use near or within the 
city sometimes classed as distribut- 
ing reservoirs, their water being de- 
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ENTRANCE TO CHESTNUT HILL RESERVOIR GROUNDS. 


rived from the natural basins de- 
scribed— Boston has six in all, besides 
two high-service tanks. 

Visits to all these basins, reservoirs 
and tanks and their important connec- 
tions will disclose scenes of natural 
and architectural beauty hardly to be 
matched by water systems elsewhere. 

Cochituate Lake stretches between 
high-sloping banks and __ lovely 
wooded lowlands over three miles, 
from Natick (eighteen miles from 
Boston) northward into Framingham 
and Wayland. 
Its area, includ- 
ing that of two 
connected ponds, 
is over nine hun- 
dred acres, its 
watershed _ nine- 
teen square miles, 
and its available 
capacity about 
one billion, five 
hundred million 
gallons. Its 
waters run by 
gravity through a 
brick aqueduct 
more than four- 
teen miles long, 
in which when 
empty a workman 
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six feet tall could 
stand with four 
inches of space 
above his head 
and two feet of 
space on either 
side of him. 
Through two tun- 
nels and, when the 
Charles River is 
reached, by 
means of a curi- 
ous inverted si- 
phon of iron pipes 
crossing the river 
on a-_ granite 
bridge, this aque- 
duct, which has 
ten culverts and 
four waste weirs, 
conveys Cochitu- 
ate’s waters safely to a basin more 
lovely, most would say, in itself and its 
surroundings, than Cochituate Lake 
itself. This is the famous Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir, in the Brighton dis- 
trict—a magnificent basin, which 
with its bordering groves and walks 
forms a public water-park. The 
waters of the Sudbury system enter 
this basin also. The main purpose in 
its construction was to secure for 
Boston an abundant supply of water 
close at hand, in case of any sudden 
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ECHO BRIDGE, NEWTON UPPER FALLS. 


accident temporarily checking the 
stated flow from the great aqueducts 
which feed it. 

The several storage basins of the 
Sudbury system are all deserving of 
visitation. The visitor is impressed 
by their invariable neatness and nearly 
always by their unexpected beauty — 
the happy result of true esthetic feel- 
ing and ceaseless painstaking. The 
granite gate-houses seen from with- 
out are vine-embowered cottages; 
within they gleam from careful polish, 
and are as free from dust and litter as 
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a jewel-box. The granite borderings 
and even the rip-rap paving of the 
water-slope of the dams are kept as 
clean as the floor of a Dutch pantry; 
the surrounding grounds are made 
beautiful by careful culture and the 
setting out of trees. 

Standing near the middle of Dam 
Four, with Cold Brook, which it 
checks, spreading wide to low sand 
banks and glistening as far back as 
one can see, the August visitor, turn- 
ing to the front, notes a current of 
brown water gushing from a central 
culvert at the base of the steep slope 
before him. It babbles down toward 
Ashland and the Sudbury, through a 
gentle meadow, by an artificial chan- 
nel finely paved and bordered, and is 
joined at a little distance from its start 
by the channel of the overflow. This 
is prepared in a series of granite 
terraces, over which in the spring 
great sheets of water tumble. Now it 
is dry, but without sediment or stain. 
Well over to the left is a pretty grove 
of young firs and pines, which the 
Water Board has recently set out, 
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Relative amounts of water running inte 
the Sudbury reservoirs 1875-1894. 


Whole Year. 
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while all along the frontage, from the 
top of the grassy, close-cropped dam 
to the line where the Water Board’s 
control comes to an end, stretches the 
meadow, sending up the fragrance of 
its fresh mowed rowen. 

Basin Three in Framingham is an 
expansion of Stony Brook. It is ap- 
proached by a winding road through 
a fine grove of oaks, most scrupu- 
lously kept. It has the usual neat ap- 
purtenances. Up stream a little way 
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is a curious island made 
of clean sand and shaped 
with wonderful precision. 
Whether it is a work of 
art or of nature, it sup- 
ports at any rate a thick 
and natural growth of 
birches, and greatly vivi- 
fies the prospect. About 
the reservoir there are 
slopes and green stretches 
and forests and pleasant 
residences—scenery full 
of variety and charm. 

Basin Two is on the 
main stream of the Sud- 
bury; and so is Basin No. 
1. Both are in Framing- 
ham. About these reser- 
voirs are elm-shadowed 
intervales, wild woods and _ lovely 
lawns sloping from noble villas. The 
three basins are so connected as to 
form a roughly outlined crescent; yet 
for security their gate chambers and 
pipes are so arranged as to keep them 
independent. The water, for in- 
stance, of either No. 2 or No. 3 can be 
sent through the Sudbury aqueduct to 
Boston or wasted into the rivers with- 
out passing into No. 1, although they 
lie above it. 
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OUTLET DAM, LAKE COCHITUATE, 


At No. 1 is a long line of stop- 
planks placed end to end across the 
overflow. These planks are so ar- 
ranged in a series of wooden pins that, 
though the lateral pressure of the 
water cannot stir them, yet through 
the displacement of an end-board by 
an electrical apparatus in the gate- 
house the entire series, if a freshet 
threatens, can be cast out of the way, 
and the water left to take its course. 
In the seasons of high water the 
guards patrol about the dams both 
day and night to ward off any dangers 
from the freshets. No dam that was 
ever built is safe, apart from the pro- 
tection of wise keepers who know 
when and how to take the pressure of 
strong freshets from it. In the March 
nights, when the rains and melting 
snows are crowding mighty waters 
upon her dams, Boston may sleep in 
peace. Not only are these dams well 
made, but they are scrupulously 
guarded. The basins especially need 
watching because of their great 
capacity. Little Reservoir No. 1 


holds to be sure but two hundred and 
eighty million gallons; but No. 2 
holds five hundred and thirty millions, 
No. 3 one billion, eighty millions, and 
No. 4 one billion, four hundred mil- 
lions. Then there is a great basin in 
Hopkinton and Ashland, called Reser- 
voir No. 6, which holds over a hun- 
dred million gallons more than No. 4. 
It occupies two miles of the valley of 
Indian Brook, and covers one hun- 
dred and eighty-five acres. Water 
also runs into the Sudbury system 
from Whitehall Reservoir in Hop- 
kinton, but not in considerable quan- 
tity. This reservoir is to be greatly 
enlarged, and may be looked upon as 
one of Boston’s projected works. 
The waters of this basin and those of 
Reservoirs 4 and 6 reach the Sud- 
bury aqueduct through Reservoir No. 
2. Farm Pond in Framingham was 
once a storage basin, and so it literally 
is to-day; but its waters are shallow 
and roily, and though stored as usual 
they are not used by Boston. 

Boston’s great aqueducts, the Co- 
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FARM: POND GATE HOUSE AND AQUEDUCT. 


chituate and the Sudbury, are of 
course conducting rather than storage 
works. The Sudbury aqueduct be- 
gins at Reservoir No. 1, and ends at 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir, traversing a 
distance of about seventeen and a half 
miles. It is founded in cement con- 
crete, and built up in rubble masonry 
and brick. For nearly the whole of 
its length it is nine feet wide, almost 
twice as wide as the Cochituate aque- 
duct, and about seven feet eight inches 
high. The country through which it 
goes is varied by ponds and streams, 
morasses, forests and ledges, to 
which it has been adapted by engi- 
neering skill. Farm Pond, for in- 
stance, is intersected by this aqueduct, 
though not a drop of the little pond’s 
muddy water ever penetrates it. It 
passes through two tunnels in Natick 
and two in Newton Centre, crosses the 
Charles at Newton Upper Falls and 
the valley. of Waban Brook in Welles- 
ley, also, by a siphon, the valley of 
Rosemary Brook in the same town. 


Forty-two culverts are on its line, and 
four waste weirs. The aqueduct 
crosses the Charles by a picturesque 
seven-arched bridge of granite; six of 
the arches span sections of the river 
bank only, but the main arch nobly 
spans the river, one hundred and 
twenty-nine feet across. Under it 
purls the Charles, dark in the shadows 
cast from the thick groves on the 
banks, and urgent from its late plunge 
as a cataract. On either hand are 
high, steep bluffs of pudding stone, 
rounded by the elements and covered 
well to the river banks with a sturdy 
mixed growth chiefly of shaggy hem- 
locks. Altogether the scene is a wild 
one. One might look for such a spot 
(without the bridge) in Northern 
Maine; but close upon staid Boston it 
is a wonder. No stranger should fail 
to see this crossing of the waters nor 
to rouse the echoes which play about 
the main arch and have given to the 
structure which it upholds the name 
of Echo Bridge. 
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At last the water conveyed by this 
fine aqueduct, compounded of all the 
waters that trickle down the Sudbury 
watershed, finds momentary rest, com- 
mingled with Cochituate’s flow, in the 
reservoir at Chestnut Hill. On occa- 
sion, it may be drawn off by different 
pipes within the gate-chamber where 
the aqueduct ends, so that then it does 
not enter this reservoir at all, but goes 
direct to that at Brookline or immedi- 
ately into the city mains or even the 
Cochituate aqueduct. At any rate, 
the resting of this water is hardly 
more than nominal; it must hurry on 
to fill the congeries of minor pipes 
which constitute the distributing 
system. 

Chestnut Hill Reservoir is beautiful 
per se, and also beautiful in appurte- 
nances, surroundings and approaches. 
It is a scrupulously kept basin, with 
natural hill-slopes for embankments. 
It is crossed, at a distance of one third 
of its length from the west, by an 
ornamental dike, dividing it, strictly 
speaking, into two basins. The reser- 
voir is outlined in lovely undulations. 
A walk of three miles takes the visitor 
around it. All its belongings, such as 
the gate houses, the laboratory and 
the offices, suit it well. The reser- 
voir’s high-service pumping station 
hardly hints, in its architectural 
beauty, its quite prosaic purpose; even 
the towering pipe at the rear is 
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DAM FOUR GATE HOUSE AND OUTLET 
CHANNEL. 


rounded into a thing of beauty, sug- 
gesting a memorial pillar. The 
groves of chestnut and oak about the 
reservoir, the walks, the banks with 
their flowers and vines and rocks, are 
all beautiful; while the electric line 
which carries city folk to Chestnut 
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Hill uses a wide avenue supporting on 
both sides of the tracks and between 
them a growth of rich green grass, — 
sprinkled with chamomile and asters, 
as if the course led straight through 
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country meadows. All along this 
suburban way are villas and mansions 
ranking with Boston’s very best in 
stately beauty. 

As to the other reservoirs, I only 
say to those who have time for it: 
Visit every one. Go to the oval 
basin among the southwestern hills 
called Brookline Reservoir. Climb 
Telegraph Hill, South Boston, and 
view the reservoir there and what it 
overlooks. Go, too, to East Boston, 
and from the little reservoir on Eagle 
Hill review a water-prospect in its way 
unique. 

As Boston grows, it climbs the high- 
est hills which lie within its outer 
borders, reaching altitudes which call 
for higher reservoirs than any we have 
noted. Into these water must be 
pumped. They belong to the High 
Service. Of these, the reservoir on 
Fisher Hill in Brookline is the largest. 
Another is on Parker’s Hill in Rox- 
bury. Both take their water from the 
pumping station at Chestnut Hill, the 
first directly, the second derivatively 
from the higher Brookline basin. A 
towered tank, too, for high service has 
been built upon the elevation called 
Breed’s Island on the borders of East 
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BASIN TWO. 


3oston; and lastly one on Bellevue 
Hill, West Roxbury, at the very high- 
est point in Boston. Here the Water 
Board has erected a pretty tower, 
commanding the prospect from all 
points of the compass, and with ample 
accommodations for sightseers. On 
a clear day, sixty-five miles northwest- 
ward, Monadnock may be well made 
out. Wachusett is visible even when 
the airis smoky. Nestling among the 
wooded ridges which, save where the 
ocean lies, stretch out in all directions, 
are Hyde Park, Dedham, Norwood, 
Sharon, Quincy, Chelsea, Cambridge, 
Waltham and the Newtons with their 
neighbors close at hand; while be- 
yond the keen topographer will make 
out town after town not clearly indi- 
cated to the ordinary eye. The im- 
pression likely to abide longest with 
the visitor is one of how much wild 
woodland is still left about Boston. 
West Roxbury itself looks like a 
woodland country village, which in 
many respects it is. I asked a bright 


boy there how far he had to walk to 
school. “A mile and a half twice 
every day,” said he. The blue jays 
trumpeted near the tower all the time 
that I was there. And this, it must be 
remembered, was not in a suburb of 
Boston, but in Boston itself! 

Mystic Lake and its accessory res- 
ervoir on College Hill in Medford are 
well worth visiting by lovers of good 
landscapes. But their water comes 
from a drainage area quite too thickly 
peopled. All water specialists agree 
to this—and so, emphatically, do all 
laymen who have tried the water long! 
When the new waters that Boston is 
storing flow fairly through her pipes, 
the Mystic supply may still be put to 
use in quenching fires and sprinkling 
lawns; but never after that, I think, 
will it be offered for drinking. 

From their beginnings up to 1895, 
the Sudbury and Cochituate systems, 
including reservoirs not yet com- 
pleted, cost more than twenty-three 
million dollars; the Mystic, not far 
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BORING AT THE DAM SITE, CLINTON. 


from two millions; the three together 
more than twenty-five millions. The 
total income of the works at present 
is about two million dollars yearly. 
This covers interest, maintenance and 
ordinary exten- 

sion. The Boston pf 

water systems pay 

their way. 


All this water 
must reach the 
shops and_ resi- 


dences of Boston 
by great main 
pipes, leading off, 
like the branches 
of the lungs, into 
smaller pipes, and 
these again into 
ramifying pipes 
yet smaller. The 
pipes which radi- 
ate from the mains 
would stretch, if placed end to end, 
more than five hundred miles. They 
connect with six thousand hydrants 
and, in the crowded business district, 
with sprinklers and stand-pipes which 
upon call discharge under high pres- 
sure independently of the hydrants. 
Such an extended and intricate sys- 
tem necessitates endless watchfulness 
and constant repair. In the single 
year 1894, eighty-two thousand sep- 
arate examinations of premises were 
made for the detection of waste, with 
the result of finding eleven thousand 
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defective water- 
fixtures. Not 
counting the 
ceaseless work 
done upon the 
reservoirs, tanks, 
pumps, hydrants, 
fountains, water- 


posts, meters, etc., 
the pipes alone 
create a formid- 
able bill of costs. 
The Water Board 
specifically notes 
all causes for re- 
pairs on city pipes 
four inches in di- 
ameter or over; and we = are 
surprised to find that frost plays 
directly a most subordinate part 
among these causes. Rust is the 
chief actor, not principally as a cor- 
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SITE OF DAM AT CLINTON. 


roder, but mainly as a stopper of pipes. 
Earth which slumps and settles fol- 
lowsas the leading disturber after rust; 
and here, perhaps, the indirect work- 
ing of frost appears. This company 
of mischief-makers is very large. The 
workingman’s pick breaks many 
pipes; some too are broken by blast- 
ing, by the pounding of machinery, by 
steam-rollers; a few are eaten by the 
soil, and some are gnawed by rats; yet 
others electricity consumes, and not 
a few are clogged by fish. Says an 
agent of the Board, “We have abun- 
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dant evidence that large 
currents of electricity are 
continually flowing 
through various parts of 
the Boston piping system.” 
They come from the elec- 
tric power stations, often- 
est by way of the street 
railways. By the process 
called electrolysis, these 
currents do unquestionably 
pit-hole lead and iron pipes 
before their time, and if al- 
lowed to do their work un- 
checked, will bring about 
destructive mischief. The 
Boston Water Board knows much 
about the froward moods of electric- 
ity, and has set to work in earnest to 
stop electrolysis in its pipes. 
Remembering the sources from 
which Boston’s water flows, it would 
be wonderful indeed if fish did not 
occasionally pass into the distributing 
system. As a matter of fact they very 
frequently do so, and sometimes they 
make serious trouble there. I know 
of factories which provide special ap- 
paratus for trapping these intruders 
as they issue from the service-pipes. 
In one factory without a trap, fish were 
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SAWYER’S MILLS, BOYLSTON. 


recently cast daily from a big pipe into 
a tank, until at last they turned it fairly 
“fishy.” “Shiners they were,” said 
the foreman, “and perch and eels. I 
never saw a pickerel in the tank. I 
have caught eels in the little mains 
two feet long and big enough around 
to stop a five-inch pipe. As a rule, 
though, all the fish are very small; the 
eels especially are oftenest just tiny 
wigglers.” Such “wigglers,” hardly 
thicker than the small end of a pen- 
holder, sometimes drift into the ser- 
vice-pipes of private houses, stopping 
faucets right over the sinks and bowls. 





SAWYER’S MILL POND, IN THE NEW RESERVOIR LIMITS. 
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But this is rare. Pyge 
As a rule, the stop- 
pages made by fish 
are in the street 
pipes. There is 
probably no abso- 
lutely effective way 
of preventing fish 
from entering the 
pipes. They are 
screened off at cer- 
tain of the basins 
during the times 
when they are 
likely to pass into 
the aqueducts; but 
the very small 
ones may get 
through the screens and nestle in the 
pipes and make trouble after they 
grow up. 

Once in a great while Boston’s 
water darkens and turns fishy, as if 
indeed eels and horn-pout had come 
out from all the “dead ends” and 
spread their flavor through the supply. 
But fish are never really at the bottom 
of these troubles. The worst deterio- 
rations seem to be due to the multi- 
plication in the water of minute 
animal organisms. Other unpleasant 






changes may arise from the accumula- 
tion of sediment or the growth, in 
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WATER. 


The 
Water Board constantly does its best 
to keep these organisms and the sedi- 
ment they love at an innocuous dis- 


myriads, of infinitesimal plants. 


tance. It keeps a sharp eye upon all 
the waters in its charge, keenly noting 
by precise methods, at its well ap- 
pointed laboratory, changes in tem- 
perature, odor, taste and color, scru- 
tinizing the water again and again for 
microorganisms, especially for the 
perilous bacteria. Water from every 
reservoir and storage tributary is care- 
fully dipped up and bottled for official 
examination at least once a week 
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throughout the year, by those in local 
charge, and at longer intervals by the 
State Board of Health; and at inter- 
vals often quite frequent, the Biologi- 
cal Department of the Board makes 
additional collections and examina- 
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tions. All the water so collected by 
the city is brought to the laboratory of 
the Water Board on the borders of 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir. There the 
biologist in charge examines it criti- 
cally. There is given herea sample ex- 
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Sample from Lake Cochituate. 

Date of Collection, May 1, 1895,9 A.M. 
Collected by A. S. Carson. 

Grade of Surface, 134.35. 

Depth of Sample, 1 foot. 
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Odor, Slight. _ 


Temperature, 52.9°. 
Color, 0.37. 
Amount Examined, 500 ¢. ¢. | 10 ¢. ¢. 
Date of Examination, May 2, 1895, 10 A. M. 
Examined by G. C. Whipple. 
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amination paper naming precisely all 
the minute plants and animals found 
within numbered 
squares under 
powerful lenses 
in a small quan- 
tity of Cochitu- 
ate water re- 
cently examined. 

No alarm 
need be felt over 
the rather elab- 
orate result here 
shown. None 
of the organisms 
named are harm- 
ful to drink in 
anything like 
the quantities indicated here. In- 
deed the biologist assured us that 
the number of microorganisms 
found in Boston’s drinking water 
which are either neutral or pos- 
sibly beneficial is vastly greater 
than the number proved harmful. 
So agreeable, in fact, are the as- 
sociations called up by many of these 
water specks, that the biologist copies 
the tiny things for household decora- 
tion. Their harmonious curves and 
angles serve this purpose delightfully, 
as in the case of the closterium 
and the little plant  asterionella, 
whose similitudes dot this gentle- 
man’s table drapery with crescents 
and eight-pointed stars. But there 
are times when certain microorgan- 
isms multiply prodigiously in the 
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water, and times when they die. 
The Mystic supply, winter before last, 
was overloaded with dead billions of 
the animal glenodinium, suffocated for 
lack of oxygen in the ice-closed lake 
or broken to pieces by the rush of 
water in the conduits, and so the sup- 
ply to the Charlestown District was 
literally surcharged with the carrion. 
The primary cause of these creatures 
developing in such enormous numbers 
was undoubtedly abundance of food. 
This food was the sewerage and fac- 
tory drainage which still runs, in con- 
siderable quantities, into Mystic Lake. 
If, for any reason, an increase occurs 
in the food supply of these minute 
creatures, their multiplication is pretty 
sure to follow. 
The Water Board 
is constantly 
on the watch 
to prevent the 
accumulation in 
Boston’s water 
supply of food 
fit for micro- 
organisms. 
The “pollution 
officers” of the 
Board con- 
stantly patrol 
the shores of all 
the basins and 
their tributaries. If campers or other 
squatters are found there, they are or- 
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HOW BOSTON 
dered off; persons casting impurities 
into the water are estopped; drainage 
that threatens pollution is diverted or 
filtered; habitations are sometimes re- 
moved; factories are enjoined. At 
the head of beautiful Reservoir Three 
I saw a pickerel fisherman pushing 
his boat along the channel conduct- 
ing the surplus water into Reservoir 
Two; and he was immediately 
warned that no boat-fishing was al- 
lowed in these waters. 

Thus particular in little things, the 
Boston Water Board is equally vigi- 
lant in great things. The town of 
Ashland lies on a plain girt round with 
ridges, a little way from the holding 
back of Cold Spring Brook behind 
Dam Four. For fear of the pollution 
of the waters running from this dam 
to the Sudbury reservoirs below it, 
Ashland has been put into an indus- 
trial sleep. “Factories costing mil- 
lions to erect here have been enjoined 
by the Water Board,” said a leading 
citizen of the town, as the writer con- 
templated its quiet streets, “and the 
business life of Ashland has been fairly 
crushed out because they will not let 
us use our waters for power or for 
drainage. I wish,” he added, “that 
instead of putting up Dam Four the 
city had just let in the water fathoms 
deep over the whole town. There are 
the hills all about us; they’d have held 
it all in with precious little damming. 
If the city had just drowned us all out 
and paid us direct losses, we’d have 
been a deal better off than we are 
now.” 
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Pegan Brook, which receives much 
drainage from Natick, is an inlet of 
Cochituate Lake. In its case the all- 
seeing Water Board took a new 
course: they stopped the mouth of the 
brook with a concrete dam, shutting 
off every drop of its polluted water 
from the lake; then they pumped, as 
they are now constantly pumping, the 
retained water, loaded with sewer- 
waste, upon certain neighboring tracts 
of levelled sand called filter beds. 
Down through this compacted, mi- 
nutely pulverized sand the unclean 
water trickles through certain outlets 
to the lake, coming out clear and 
sweet and far more agreeable every 
way than is the unfiltered water of any 
of Boston’s reservoirs. These filter- 
beds cover about four acres. They 
are kept as level as tables, free from 
the eager purslane and kindred weeds, 
and scrupulously neat. Filter beds 
are used in other sections of the 
water systems,—everywhere, 
it appears, with success. 

The Board has reached the 
conclusion that brush and peat 
and mud and similar organic 
matter, when accumulated at 
the bottom or along the sides 
of reservoirs and basins, roil 
the water at times and infect it 
with living creatures. Conse- 
quently certain recently built 
reservoirs and all that are now 
in preparation are or will be 
scraped free of such organic 
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matter, down to hard rock or sand or 
mineral earth. 

In deep lakes, ponds and reservoirs 
such as supply Boston, the water is 
hardly affected by the winds to a 
greater depth than ten or twelve feet. 
Even the heats of summer do not pene- 
trate to great depths. Twenty feet 
from the surface of such deep basins 
the summer temperature, as diving 
swimmers know, decreases markedly; 
and when a distance of sixty feet from 
the surface is reached, a temperature 
nearly ice-cold is uniformly main- 
tained from April to November. And 
so, though the surface of a deep sup- 
ply-basin may feel as warm to the 
hand as a cup of tea, yet by sinking a 
corked jug into the basin sixty feet 
and removing the cork by a line, water 
may be drawn 
up almost ice- 
cold on _ the 
hottest day. 
If the basin 
has peat or 
mud or loam 
or other or- 
ganic matter 
for its sides or 
bottom, this 
water from be- 
low will prob- 
ably be quite 
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unfit to drink; for 
in deep basins, 
during the seven 
warmer months, 
there are no verti- 
cal currents, no 
interchanges _ of 
moment between 
the upper and 
‘lower waters be- 
low the depth af- 
fected by the 
winds. The 
deeper strata of waters, then, re- 
main sedentary and so_ without 
renewed aération. Most of the 
oxygen which normally, at first, be- 
longs to them is soon absorbed by the 
organic matter, if it abounds. Not 
only are these chill, quiescent waters 
—if they bathe much organic matter 
—largely destitute of oxygen, but 
they gradually accumulate all the 
settlings from above, so that their 
color may vary from that of lemonade 
at a depth of forty feet to that of cafe 
noir or sugar-house molasses at sixty 
feet. With the coming on of cold 
weather the temperature of the water 
tends to equalize, and vertical currents 
set in, which by the middle of No- 
vember, when the temperature of the 
water becomes nearly uniform from 
top to bottom, virtually turn the con- 
tents of the basin completely over. 
While this process is under way, the 
bad water of course comes to the sur- 
face, delivering up in most unpleasant 
fashion its summer hoardings. These 
in some measure are oxidized destruc- 
tively by the upper air; but more 
than enough remain to give abundant 
forage to the microdrganisms, always 
in some small measure present, which, 
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vivified by the abundant air denied 
them in the depths, feed greedily and 
multiply after their kind, at frightful 
geometric rates. So it cqgmes to pass 
that the water which goes to Boston 
from a deep and unscraped though 
otherwise well-guarded basin is likely 
in the autumn to be turbid and alive 
with tiny plants and animals. Similar 
changes, from similar conditions, take 
place in the spring. Where, however, 
the sides of a deep basin have been 
freed from organic stuff, but little sedi- 
ment descends, and where the bottom 
has been so freed, the lower waters re- 
tain the oxygen which would other- 
wise vanish in the process of rotting 
the imperfectly decayed accumulations 
within and below them. So when the 
periodic overturns occur, the water, as 
a rule, retains substantially the even 
tenor of its quality; for the lower 
waters have all along kept in good 
degree the excellences of the upper. 
Even in the cleanest reservoirs the 
water is too often darkened by drain- 
age from the swamps upon the water- 
shed. But if the reservoir is large and 
the water in it very gradually changed, 
allowing a storage of from eight 
months to a year, the sun and air 
effect a beneficial alteration in the 
water, freeing it from swamp dye- 
stuff and so bleaching it. 

As a special instance of the care of 
Boston’s Water Board even when 
danger seems extremely slight, it is to 
be noted that when in the summer of 
1894 the typhoid fever broke out epi- 
demically in the city of Marlborough, 
some miles from Reservoir No. 3, and 
about Dam Five in Fayville, the 
3oard, in the fear that some few 
typhoid germs might possibly be 
washed into the Reservoir, shut off its 
waters at once from Boston and held 
them back till all danger was past. 

The water tests are made by bring- 
ing up water from various depths in 
caged bottles attached to graded lines, 
which are sealed at once and for- 
warded to the laboratory. To note 
the temperature of the water a curious 
instrument called the thermophone is 
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used. This is a wooden box, contain- 
ing a compass-like device, pointed 
with a metallic hand. Attached is a 
telephone diaphragm, also a long line 
for sounding, weighted with two me- 
tallic cylinders and a brass coil. The 
line is plunged into the water, the 
drum placed at the ear, and the hand 
moved cautiously from figure to fig- 
ure. Until the figure indicating the 
exact temperature is reached, the tele- 
phone hums sharply, like a bumble- 
bee shut in. The instant the right 
number is touched, there comes an 
absolute silence—and an absolute fix- 
ing of the temperature has been 
effected. 

But Boston, we have said, has not 
nearly water enough yet; and it is 
pushing to completion Reservoir No. 
5. When this is finished, as it should 
be in two years, Boston will have, for 
a little while, the largest reservoir in 
all New England. Reservoir No. 5 
lies mainly in the town of Southbor- 
ough, though Marlborough takes a 
moiety. The water that will fill it 
comes mainly from Stony Brook, the 
feeder of Reservoir Three. Its course 
is by a crooked valley tending, though 
with marked deflections, north and 
south. When it is full and ready, a 
walk of twenty-five miles will hardly 
take one around it. Its greatest width 
will be about a mile. It will hold 
nearly seven and one-half billions of 
gallons, about as much as all the other 
Sudbury reservoirs together, includ- 
ing the projected Whitehall reservoir. 

From Sunset Hill in Fayville the 
country which this reservoir will bury 
can be seen for miles. Farming coun- 
try it mostly is, with cornfields, or- 
chards, groves, cattle and pretty dwell- 
ings—all to be moved on or aban- 
doned because the great city is so 
thirsty. 

3ut Reservoir No. 5 will hold the 
preéminence in New England but a 
little while after it is finished. An- 
other reservoir is building—this 
one by the State of Massachusetts, — 
which by and by will hold about four 
times as much as all the actual or pro- 
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jected storage reservoirs, ponds or 
basins in the Sudbury, Cochituate and 
Mystic systems taken together. This 
is the Nashua Storage Reservoir, 
which is to be created by building a 
dam across the Nashua River at the 
town of Clinton and by constructing 
certain dikes to prevent the water 
from overflowing in other directions. 
It is to have an area of 4,195 acres, or 
more than six and a half square miles. 
Its length will be eight miles and a 
half, and the total length of its shore 
line, excluding islands, somewhat 
over thirty-five miles. Banked all 
about, as this stupendous reservoir is, 
with precipitous hills, its shores are 
of necessity very steep. For miles of 
its course the mammoth basin will 
exceed 100 feet in depth, and will 
maintain throughout its length an 
average depth of forty-six feet. It 
will hold sixty-three billion, sixty- 
eight million gallons of pure water. 

Comparing this Nashua Reservoir 
with the great storage basins of the 
world, we find that it exceeds in capac- 
ity the Nira basin near Poona, Hindo- 
stan, by more than a third. The 
mammoth reservoir, Tansa, in Bom- 
bay, and the Khadakvasla at Poona 
are left behind still further; while the 
two reservoirs which next to these in 
India are the most capacious yet com- 
pleted so far as known—the storage 
basin at San Mateo, California, and 
the great reservoir at Croton, New 
York—could both be poured together 
into the Nashua Reservoir without the 
spilling over of more than a few hun- 
dred thousand gallons. The Nashua 
Reservoir is going to be much the 
largest reservoir in the whole world. 
This ought to content Boston for the 
present. 

The reservoir takes away a small 
portion of the large town of Clinton, 
a little of Sterling, a great deal of 
Boylston; and it nearly obliterates 
West Boylston. It overflows a con- 
siderable section of the present track 
of the Central Massachusetts Rail- 
road, which must be re-laid. 

Sixty per cent of the valuation of 


West Boylston is going under water. 
The town will lose about all its shops 
and factories and school-houses and 
churches; and little will be left of it 
besides outlying farms. I talked with 
one man the site of whose store will 
be sixty feet below the surface of the 
water. “My store here,” said another 
merchant, “has been in our family, 
right where it is, for fifty years. It has 
gotto go; sohasmyhome. My rela- 
tives live all about me, and they and 
theirs must all go, too. It is hard. 
The state pays us, most people think, 
very well. But it can’t pay for heart- 
break.” 

So the townsfolk talk in general: 
they do not want to go. While Ash- 
land would like to be submerged, 
West Boylston sorrows that it must 
be. But what West Boylston loses 
the state gains. The water that will 
flow from the Nashua Reservoir is the 
best that has ever been distributed in 
Boston. Boston is not alone fortu- 
nate. The Nashua Reservoir will 
supply as well the cities of Cambridge, 
Lynn, Somerville, Chelsea, Newton, 
Malden, Waltham, Quincy, Woburn, 
Medford and Everett, and the towns 
of Brookline, Hyde Park, Melrose, 
Watertown, Wakefield, Stoneham, 
Revere, Arlington, Winchester, Mil- 
ton, Saugus, Lexington, Winthrop, 
Belmont and Nahant, all within a ten- 
mile radius of Boston, and very likely 
Swampscott, Reading, Marblehead, 
Wellesley and Dedham, a little farther 
off. For the great basin belongs to 
the Metropolitan System of the state; 
and the present needs of Boston alone 
would hardly justify its establishment. 

The cost, of course, will be enor- 
mous. The chief engineer, including 
in his estimate all the necessary ad- 
juncts and connections for the next 
ten years, places it at over twenty-five 
million dollars. Four million dollars 
of this at least goes for removing all 
soil from the site of the reservoir and 
for diverting and purifying the drain- 
age of the watershed. 

Men are now at work upon the 
reservoir. From the Nashua River 
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<lirect, water will probably enter Bos- 
ton via Reservoir Five by 1898. But 
the great Nashua Reservoir itself will 
not then be completed. The engineer 
does not say when; perhaps by 1900. 
When the water does come in from the 
reservoir, it will enter by a monster 
aqueduct eleven feet four inches wide 
and ten feet five inches high, with a 
maximum capacity of three hundred 
million gallons daily. The aqueduct 
will terminate at a point on the Sud- 
bury watershed in the town of North- 
borough, then pour its waters into an 
open channel conducting them to 
Reservoir Five, from which a second 
aqueduct will issue, branching at Wes- 
ton into two great pipe-lines, one tak- 
ing a northeasterly course to Arling- 
ton, the others running southeast to 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir. 

No city in the country covets pure 
water more eagerly than Boston. 
Nowhere else is the water of cool and 
wholesome springs in such demand. 
Science holds out the hope that some 
day water from springs, artesian wells, 
or possibly from special filter-beds, 
may be conveyed to Boston by a sep- 
arate system and dealt out carefully 
for drinking and cooking only, while 
the pond and river waters still serve 
their turn for miscellaneous uses. 

For these uses the demand will con- 
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stantly increase, and, prudently look- 
ing forward, the state forecasts the day 
when even the present and projected 
water-systems must first be supple- 
mented, then cast into the shade, by 
others. Fortunately hill-girt, valley- 
sected, river-drained Massachusetts 
affords the fitting opportunity. Some 
day a reservoir within the watershed 
of the Assabet, east and southeast of 
the Nashua, may be called for. After 
that, a reservoir on Ware River, hold- 
ing eleven billion gallons, may be 
needed; and after that perhaps a 
monster basin farther westward, but 
still comfortably in Massachusetts, 
with capacity to hold the astounding 
quantity of four hundred and six bil- 
lion gallons of Swift River water. 
Most of us perhaps who read this ar- 
ticle will then have ceased our earthly 
drinkings and washings. But the 
State Board of Health dares even to 
look beyond the Swift. “There are 
portions of the Westfield and Deer- 
field Rivers,” says the Board, “close to 
the western border of the state, which, 
in a future so far distant that we dare 
not give a date to it, may yet when 
united furnish an ample supply of the 
best water to a municipality larger 
than any yet found in the world.” 
That municipality will doubtless be 
called Boston. 
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THE SOLDIER’S SWEETHEART. 
By Minna Irving. 


N a quaint little house on the crest of the hill, 
| With a bed of sweet lavender close to the door, 
And lilacs around it, she lives all alone; 
Her garments are made in a fashion of yore, 
Her forehead is furrowed, and faded her cheek; 
But she wears a red rose in her tresses of gray, 
For she waits for a soldier who went to the war 
When the orchards were pink with the blossoms of May. 


The bugles rang out in the crystalline morn; 
He turned in the saddle to wave a good-by; 
And she stood at the gate in a misty white gown, 
And watched him from sight with a sob and a sigh. 
Now she sits by the ivy-hung window, and waits 
For a form that has mouldered long years with the dead, 
In her time-yellowed robe, with the rose in her locks; 
For her mind, like her beauty, is blighted and fled. 


“He is coming—my love!” and she weeps and she smiles; 
“*Tis the drum-beat I hear in the valley below.” 
She dreams not he lies where the cedars are dark 
And the moss-covered marbles are gleaming a-row. 
The violets spring from the blue of his eyes, 
The buttercups borrow the gold of his hair, 
And the passionate crimson that dwelt on his lips 
Is renewed in the roses that sweeten the air. 


So his sweetheart may look till the shadows grow long; 
She will listen in vain for his step on the stone; 

She is doomed with the ghost of her girlhood to grieve, 
*Mid the lilacs and iavender ever alone. 

Oh, the hearts that are broken, the hopes that are wrecked! 
Oh, the pathos of war, and its pitiful pain! 

The bays of the victors may wither to dust; 
But immortally red is the blood of the slain. 
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A LOYAL TRAITOR. 


By Clara Wood Shipman. 


RECEIVED of Sandy Davis, April 6th, 
1861, Fifty (50) Dollars in payment 
for his freedom. 

HENRY M. GUNNELL. 


Ever May, Fairfax County, Va. 


This is to certify that the bearer of these 
lines, Sandy Davis, was a slave belonging to 
the subscriber, and that I have this 6th day 
of April, 1861, on the payment of $50 by him, 
released him from all claims of future service, 
he in consideration of this release having 
undertaken to support himself from this time 
forth. 

(Signed) HENRY M. GUNNELL. 


: SARAH E. GUNNELL, 
Wanemed LouISE GUNNELL. 


Sandy could not read a word of the 
daintily penned lines, but he scanned 
them with a grin that spread all over 
his shining black face and brought to 
view a row of glistening teeth. 

“Come hyah, people!” he called, 
“Sandy’s a free niggah now, fo’ sutain 
sho’! Look at dem papahs, ef yo’ 
don’ blieb me.” 

With a pompous dignity he pulled 
up the knees of his trousers and set 
himself down on a bench under the 
kitchen shed where the honeysuckle 
was beginning to hint faintly of un- 
folding leaf-buds. Immediately there 
stood forth a semi-circle of listeners. 
There was Aunt Jinny in her plaid 
turban, with her little gray tufts of 
wool twisted at the temples, Young 
Liz, Uncle Reub, and little crooked- 
legged Carter-Jefferson. They all 
stood with wondering faces looking 
at Sandy, and the sunshine fell 
through the open places in the 
honeysuckle vines and blotched them 
from head to foot with spots of light. 

“Yas, indeedy, chillun,” continued 
Sandy with a drawl, holding out a 
large envelope in which he had placed 
his folded papers. “You know I 
done talk to missus las’ week *bout de 
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mattah, an’ we ‘greed on de terms. 
So Miss Lulie, she jus’ now sent fo’ 
me to come upstairs, an’ she say, 
‘Sandy, hyah is yo’ papahs, an ev’y- 
thing am settled.” Den Miss Lulie 
tuk an’ read ’em to me, an’ dey wasn’t 
nothin’ lef’ ’cept fo’ me jus’ to give 
her de money an’ she give me de 
papahs. Miss Lulie, she say a whole 
lot *bout bein’ sorry I’se gwine, an’ 
hopin’ I ain’t nevah gwine to forgit 
what mars an’ missus done teached 
me, an’ she say, ‘Sandy, ef you evah 
wants fo’ to come back, you knows 
‘bout de welcome you will git hyah.’ 
Den Miss Lulie done git up fum her 
escreto’ an’ shuk wid me lak a lady, 
an’ wipe her eyes on her lace hankcha, 
an’ I done tuk de papahs an’ come 
way.” 

During this recital even little 
Carter-Jefferson stopped rolling about 
and seemed to listen, while the others 
heard with awe. It was an awful 
event, a break in the family of house 
servants, and one almost without pre- 
cedent for them. There was a short 
silence. Uncle Reub spoke first. 

“You is a big fool niggah am all I 
got to say, leavin’ a home lak dis in 
dese hyah troublous times, wid all de 
comfabulatin’ *bout secesh, an’ de 
goin’s-on down in Chawleston an’ all. 
"Pears lak you done los’ yo’ reason. 
Fust t’ing you knows a bloody wah 
come ‘lang an’ wipe you offen de 
yearth.” 

“Deed you is a big fool niggah,” 
reiterated Aunt Jinny; “I ain’t got no 
mo’ time fo’ to was’e on you”; and 
she went back into the kitchen to 
baste her roast. Liz followed, with 
Carter-Jefferson tagging after; Uncle 
Reub went to finish some wood saw- 
ing; and Sandy still sat under the 
kitchen shed, gloating over his newly 
found freedom. 
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He had been brought from a cabin 
when a very young boy and trained 
by Miss Lulie and her mother to be a 
dining-room servant of much polish 
and efficiency. Besides the tact for 
his elaborate manners towards his 
superiors, his round bullet head con- 
tained but one idea: it was a persistent 
wish for freedom. 

The Gunnells managed with no little 
delicacy to conceal from themselves 
their own poverty. They had so long 
cultivated their faculty of ignoring 
everything unpleasant that they 
seemed almost as contented as if their 
lives had no material side. They 
could have lived on hoe cake alone, 
and garbed themselves in tow cloth, 
had it been necessary, with no great 
inconvenience to their high breeding, 
their gentleness and grace. Mr. Gun- 
nell, irresponsible and visionary, was 
always cheerful in consequence, and 
his placid-faced wife might have been 
equally so if she had had the same ex- 
cellent digestion. They were both as 
sunny at heart as their own warm- 
scented garden, and as careless of the 
world’s worries as the two lilac trees 
now waiting to shake out their plumes 
to the sunlight, each side of the wide 
old gate. 

But when there are causes, the 
effects, though they be for a time 
averted, must eventually fall some- 
where. In this case they fell on Miss 
Lulie. Their traces were visible in 
her delicate face. Her thin lips were 
firm with a resigned expression; her 
skin was white and clear and smooth; 
her eyes were serious and dark, with 
brows long and arched, and her black 
hair was symmetrically waved from 
an even part above her pale forehead. 
Since she had passed her girlhood, 
some fifteen years back, she had 
hardly changed a shadow, except to 
grow a trifle more firm and placid. 
She was placid by nature, like her 
parents, and firm by cultivation, 
because they were not, and she 
was the centre about which were 
intricately twined all the financial 
entanglements of the family. It was 
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a trying place to fill, but she filled it 
meekly. 

Under great stress, their slaves, 
whom they could ill afford to keep, 
were hired out for extra planting and 
other work. For any labor which 
they did outside of hours they were 
allowed to keep the wages; and it was 
according to this system that Sandy 
had earned his fifty dollars. 

Judge Matthew Amesbury, whose 
place adjoined that of the Gunnells, 
would sometimes ride his gray slowly 
up the gravel drive, slip from his 
saddle, and take a seat on the long 
front porch, curtained by a climbing 
rose. Mr. Gunnell would shuffle out 
in his flowered morning slippers to 
greet him with: 

“Good mawnin’, 
mawnin’!” 

“And how’s friend Gunnell to-day?” 
the judge would ask, fanning back his 
wavy hair with his wide-brimmed 
gray hat. “I just sauntered over to 
ask if you could let me have Sandy for 
aweek. I’m expecting some no’thern 
friends for a visit, and I don’t own a 
niggah, suh, that can ‘wait’ like 
Sandy.” 

“Sutainly, judge, sutainly. My 
servants are always at yo’ disposal. 
Lulie,” he would call, “I reckon you 
can spare Sandy tow the judge fo’ a 
week.” 

And Miss Lulie would look out from 
the hall or library and mildly answer, 
“Certainly, Judge Amesbury.” 

Then the judge, after the most 
scrupulously proffered thanks, would 
mount and ride away, Mr. Gunnell 
vociferously calling after him: “En- 
tirely welcome, suh, entirely welcome; 
borrow whenevah you please!” 

No mention was ever made of com- 
pensation, but when Sandy returned 
he always went to his master with a 
sealed letter of thanks, which invari- 
ably held a check enclosed incident- 
ally, and to which no reference was 
made in the note; and folded in his 
own vest pocket would be a sum to 
be added to the hoard with which he 
finally purchased himself. 


judge, good 
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In this and many other ways Judge 
Amesbury had long been an unchang- 
ing friend to the Gunnells; and there 
was a certain pathetic beauty in his 
steadfastness. Many years before, 
when a young lawyer, he had offered 
himself to Miss Lulie, who had re- 
jected him for a rival. She told him 
her reason. Her decision was final— 
it could never change, she had said; 
and he had only answered: “God help 
me then, Lulie, and I will never ask 
you to change it.” 

Her engagement had a tragic end- 
ing. Several versions of it had be- 
come traditional in the neighborhood. 
Some said that her lover was thrown 
from his horse and killed; others that 
they had quarrelled, and she had re- 
proached him for drinking and 
threatened to break her love vows, 
and he in the heat of disappoint- 
ment and despair at his own weakness 
had shot himself before her eyes in 
the garden. On summer evenings, 
with the younger servants gathered 
about her, Aunt Jinny would give in 
a whispered tone her account of the 
sad mystery, which was a forbidden 
subject in the Gunnell household. 

“Mars’ Jack Lacey was de han’som- 
est young mars’ in Fairfax. Curly 
haar, an’ eyes dat shine lak stars in 
de night time. Straight lak a majah, 
an’ his cheeks mos’ as red as de Jack 
roses ober dar by de spring house, an’ 
he so in lub wid Miss Lulie he cyant 
res’. Sometimes he done drink too 
much, but ’twarn’t nothin’ wusser’n 
mint julip an’ wine out’n his pa’s own 
cellar; an den he cyant he’p hissef, 
kase his pa done drink befo’ him. But 
when Miss Lulie ’greed fo’ to marry 
him he say he ain’t nebber gwine 
drink no mo’, kase right dar she swar 
she ain’t gwine marry no drunkard. 
But one ebenin’ he come a dashin’ 
th’ough de gate on dat ar black hoss 
o’ hissen an’ makin’ de dirt fly. E’vy- 
body know when Mars’ Jack ride lak 
dat, he been drinkin’. Pres’enly I 
see he an’ Miss Lulie walkin’ down de 
road back dar leadin’ ob de hoss, an’ 
I hab a projeckin’ lak sumpin gwine 
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to happen. Gettin’ lang mighty nyah 
dark, so I jus’ follow ‘long arter ’em. 
Miss Lulie, she look gentle as a lady- 
bird wid her white dress, an’ a little 
sprig o’ jasmine in her haar; an’ she 
hab tight hol’ on Mars’ Jack’s arm, 
an’ he talkin’ loud lak he mad. When 
dey git down dar by de s’ringo he’ge, 
dey stan’ still an’ kep’ on talkin’. 
Arter while Miss Lulie commence 
cryin’ soft lak, an’ move off f'um him; 
den Mars’ Jack talk louder still, an’ 
nex’ ting Miss Lulie give a scream lak 
her heart been tore out, an’ I heah a 
soun’ lak de crack ob a black snake 
whip. Dat was de pistol, an’ time I 
run ’cross de grass an’ down de road, 
dar was Mars’ Jack lyin’ on de groun’ 
dead, an’ Miss Lulie wid her arms 
wrop’ "bout his head an’ moanin’ lak 
de pine trees. Seem lak her reason 
done clean lef’ her; but when people 
is young dey backs c’n ben’ under a 
heap o’ trouble fo’ dey break.” 


Uncle Reuben had predicted better 
than he knew; for the chances of a 
bloody war became more and more 
imminent as the summer heightened, 
until the spirit in the blood of the 
people suddenly took fire and burst 
out in one great flame. Even the sun © 
seemed fierce and warlike, pouring 
his heat mercilessly down on the 
thirsty roads; and the thick dust blew 
over the green of the trees and gar- 
dens, making them gray and dismal. 
Old Mr. Gunnell shuffled nervously 
about, completely at a loss. All his 
friends had entered the ranks of the 
Gray. Judge Amesbury was now 
Major Amesbury. Miss Lulie grew 
sadly subdued and silent. 

Sandy, immediately on his release, 
had made his way to Washington, 
and had not been long discovering 
that freedom in reality was not as he 
had dreamed it in the sunny years 
gone past. It weighed heavily on him 
as the knot of savings tied in the 
corner of his bright bandanna dimin- 
ished. As he saw the hordes of sol- 
diers from the North pouring through 
the city, he grew daily more terrified 
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at the responsibility entailed by his 
very existence, and more than once 
longed for the protection of his old 
home and the company of Young 
Liz, Uncle Reub and the rest. Much 
of the time he loitered along the river, 
sitting in the sun, gazing vacantly 
across at his native shore, and the 
Long Bridge stretching between 
where a steady tramp of willing feet 
was always sounding now, and the 
white tops of army wagons stretched 
in monotonous line. He too would 
have started on foot back to his home, 
if only they would have let him pass 
over. There was nothing for him but 
to vary his unpromising occupation 
of fishing with this formidable view of 
preparations for war. 

His last nickel had been consumed 
in the form of a gingerbread loaf. 
He carefully re-tied the knot in the 
corner of his handkerchief as a final 
pretext, knowing there was nothing 
inside, and was regarding his line with 
some interest, for on it depended his 
next meal, when a young soldier 
crossed over a sand pile near him and 
inquired concerning his luck. He 
proved to be a scout from the —th 
Massachusetts, on the hunt for a cook. 
Sandy had his credentials at hand, 
prettily written recommendations 
from his mistress and Miss Lulie, 
which he  unpocketed _ gleefully. 
From his childhood he had hung 
about the heels of Aunt Jinny, in the 
old brick-paved kitchen at home, 
watching her at her work. Now he 
no longer regretted the raps of her 
ladle and the familiar “Git out’n my 
way, boy!” which heretofore he had 
remembered only with sorrow; for it 
was due to her teaching that he be- 
came a cook in a detachment of the 
—th Massachusetts. A few days 
more, and he was marching with them 
towards Manassas. 

Past fields starred thickly with 
daisies, through woods where the 
ferns were growing tall and the air 
was sweet with the smell of elderberry 
blossoms and eglantine; across run- 
ning streams, fresh and cool, and over 
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long, rough roads, the dusty men in 
blue made their way, with their faces, 
to Sandy’s delight, always turned 
towards the Gunnell homestead. 

Tom Tracy, the soldier who had 
discovered Sandy, was a happy-faced 
New England boy, to whom a negro 
was an amusing novelty. When a 
halt was made at a fence corner, he 
came over to where Sandy was un- 
packing provisions, followed by four 
of his comrades. They stretched 
themselves on the ground, blew smoke 
into the air, and waited for Tracy to 
begin pouring out his chaff on simple 
Sandy’s head. 

“We're getting along,” he re- 
marked. ‘We'll be somewhere by and 
by. There'll be a hot time some fine 
morning. I guess they'll shove you 
to the front, ’cause you know the 
country. Do you think you could 
lead a raid on a few of these secesh 
houses down this way? The more of 
them we fire up, the colonel says, the 
fewer rebs we'll have to fight. Which 
way would you look if a shell went 
screechin’ past one of your ears while 
a charge of grape was goin’ past the 
other? You wouldn’t look behind, I 
know that. I tell you what, fellows 
that look behind won’t stand much 
show. Cowards and traitors, sir, 
we've got no room for except a six- 
foot hole somewhere in this clay. If 
you've got any of that kind of blood in 
you, you might as well be makin’ your 
will and sayin’ your prayers.” 

Tracy spoke his warning with 
solemnity, and Sandy held on to his 
knees to steady them. 

“°Deed I ain’t no coward, boss, but 
I reckon you'll have to ’splain what 
am a traitor, ‘cause I ain’t never 
heered ’bout traitors.” 

“A man is a traitor,” said Tracy, 
“when he joins one side, and then 
goes and peaches news to the other 
side about the side he’s on. He can 
be a traitor in his feelings,—but it’s 
when he lets his feelings out that it’s 
over with him. It might take a while 
to catch up with him, but it’ll come in 
the end.” 
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“What dey gwine do wid him when 
he’s cotched?” 

“Well, they generally dig a hole in 
the earth, then they stand the gentle- 
man up with his back to it. If he 
don’t stand they brace him. A squad 
gets off a few paces and pops at him. 
It don’t take long to cover him up.” 

“No, sah, I don’ reckon it do,” said 
Sandy reflectively; and the fellows 
laughed as they gathered themselves 
up for another march, for the roll of 
drums sounded. 

The troops which for weeks had 
been centring about Culpepper, drew 
their ranks closer. There was that 
feverishness in the air which always 
preludes a crisis. Mr. Gunnell’s 
restlessness increased, and Miss 
Lulie’s efforts to quiet him were un- 
tiring. 

“I tell you, Lulie, it'll come before 
mawnin’, and l’ve got to be there. 
Majah Amesbury will need me to help 
him out, and I might be able to altah 
the cou’se of events,” he argued. 

“Leave it to the young men, father; 
you could do nothing, and Judge 
Amesbury doesn’t need you. Didn't 
he say himself, it’s no work for a man 
of seventy?” 

The old gentleman shook back his 
white hair, and trod the long porch up 
and down, up and down. Miss Lulie 
sat on the steps and fanned herself 
nervously. Presently a figure ap- 
peared in the dusk at the foot of the 
garden, running so swiftly towards 
them that it looked like some great 
dark beast of prey. By the time it 
reached the house it had taken the 
form of Sandy, barefooted, bare- 
headed, gasping and breathless. 

“O, Lawd, O, Lawd! Dey’s comin’ 
to burn de house! MHerry up, Miss 
Lulie an’ Mars’, fo’ de Lawd sake 
herry!” he almost wailed. “I’se done 
tun two mile fo’ to tell you, an’ dey’s 
gwine to shoot me soon as dey cotch 
me.” His breath came in short 
gasps, and he sank down on the step. 

Instant confusion followed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gunnell with two of the 
servants were soon driving down the 
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road away from the enemy in the 
wobbly old family carriage, Mr. Gun- 
nell adding to the excitement by his 
wild protests to remain and slay them. 
Sandy, with the other negroes, darted 
into the shadow of the gum trees, and 
the old house with wide open doors 
and windows and a faint rose-scented 
breeze waving the curtains stood 
stately and silent, awaiting the on- 
coming enemy. Miss Lulie, deserted 
but placid to the last, went quietly in- 
to the dining room, removed the plate 
from the sideboard to the middle of the 
table and, gathering the cloth about 
it, dragged the whole into the garden 
and down to the arbor. With her 
little garden spade she tried to break 
the sun-baked earth, to bury the 
crested silver, the treasure of all the 
line of Gunnells. She pressed her 
foot in its little rosetted slipper vainly 
on the spade and succeeded only in 
digging out enough earth to cover 
the cream jug. 

The soldiers were coming, and the 
beat of their steps had already reached 
the gate. Her composure was hope- 
lessly gone. She struck at the ground 
with her spade and worked with all 
the strength of her thin white arms. 
Her black hair fell loose and blew con- 
fusedly about her face. She glanced 
at the house, watching for the flames 
to break out and eat the walls of her 
loved old home to ashes. Though it 
was dark, she could see the men mov- 
ing about near the porch, and her 
spirit flamed at the sight. How did 
they dare to set their intruding feet 
inside her father’s gate! Now she 
wished she had let him stay as he had 
pleaded; his pistols would have held 
some of them at bay. 

She still watched them through the 
trees, and as she looked one of the 
men came towards her, walking 
directly to the arbor. She grew rigid 
with fear and indignation. It was of 
no use to move; he must already have 
seen her white dress. The figure 
came nearer—and its uniform was 
gray. It was Major Amesbury. 

“Lulie! What are you doing? 
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How do you come to be here alone?” 
His voice was low and like a caress. 
All her strained nerves relaxed when 
he spoke and came close to her. That 
he should have smoothed back her 
hair seemed neither strange nor un- 
accustomed. 

“Oh, how we have needed you!” 
she said tearfully with a helpless 
drooping of her small body. “I 
might have known you would come; 
it is always you who helps us.” 

“IT am the one who has made the 
trouble this time,” he answered 
lightly. ‘Why did everyone leave the 
house when there was no danger? 
Aunt Jinny is the only one who hasn’t 
deserted, and she told me she saw you 
carrying something here. I brought 
the men to the house; we stopped for 

water,” he went on in explanation. 
“Do you know that you have fled from 
your friends?” 

He laughed a low, amused laugh 
when he saw the silver, and Miss Lulie 
smiled, trembled and brushed away 
her tears. 

“Tt’s all we have; I wanted to save 
it,” she added; and together they ten- 
derly gathered up the precious plate. 

“I’m ’most afraid to go back,” she 
said, hesitating as they turned towards 
the house. “I know they’re coming. 
Think how surprised we were when 
our Sandy came to warn us! They 
were only two miles away then, a 
whole company, I think. Poor Sandy! 
He’s hiding now, I do not know 
where.” 

“There must be a mistake,” the 
major said thoughtfully. “We have 
been falling back in front of them all 
day, and they have done no raiding. 
We thought they took the road to 
Clifton; but if they are so close I'll 
have to get my men away from here, 
for we don’t want to go forward as 
their guests. There are only a dozen 
of us.” 

His men were grouped about the 
house,—tired gray figures in the eve- 
ning dusk. Two were carrying water 
from the spring, and some sat on the 
ground, grateful for a resting place. 
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Miss Lulie and the major had been 
approaching across the garden as they 
talked, until an old magnolia folded 
themin the shadowof its lowbranches. 
Here they paused as if mutually wish- 
ing to finish their conversation. He 
turned facing her, and her shoulders 
moved with a slight tremor as she 
looked up into his face. 

“I can hardly bear to leave you here 
alone,” he said with deep gentleness; 
“and yet it is imperative that I should 
ride to Bull Run to-night. General 
Ewell is waiting for some plans and a 
message which must not be delayed. 
I shall go over to my barn for a fresh 
horse. You must be very brave. 
I’m sure you will be in no danger. If 
you and Aunt Jinny go in and close 
the house, you will not be disturbed. 
And now, good night, and good by.” 
His voice had changed to its everyday 
tone. He caught her hand, and her 
cold fingers clung to his. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t go and leave 
me!” All the loneliness of her sup- 
pressed life spoke to him in the tense 
words. 

“And you love me enough for that, 
to want me here when you are fright- 
ened and without sympathy? Poor 
little woman!” For now she was 
crying, distressed, humiliated and 
miserable. 

“Tt isn’t that. I’m not afraid—for 
myself. Oh, I am sick with the 
thought of the blood they will shed!” 
Her voice was strained and half tragic. 

“Don’t, don’t,” he said quickly, “I 
will come back,—and oh, how happily, 
if you are waiting! The years have 
been long, dear heart, but I can forget 
them if you will come to me.” 

“Yes, I will come,” she said. 

One quiet kiss in the stillness of the 
sweet old garden; a beginning and a 
farewell it was. A few moments later 
Major Amesbury was walking over 
the dewy grass in the night, with the 
spirit of his past youth upon him, and 
his tired soldiers wondered at his 
swinging pace as they tramped after 
him. He had forgotten the patient 
years. 
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When Miss Lulie and Aunt Jinny 
had closed the house, turned the lights 
low, and were sitting in an upstairs 
room, there came an even tread on the 
gravel drive, then a shuffling of feet on 
the porch, followed by noisy raps of 
the great brass knocker. 

“They ain’t no use bein’ skeered,” 
said Aunt Jinny in a whisper; “kase 
you knows, Miss Lulie, how many’s 
been hyah befo’ now, an’ I ain’t nebber 
seen one ob ’em yit dat didn’t ack lack 
he’s a gemman.” She had in mind 
generous pay received for sandwiches 
at the kitchen door. “Dey ain't 
gwine to do no harm; dat ar’ Sandy 
ought to be stropped, comin’ hyah 
routin’ de house wid his nonsense. I 
ain't afeered o’ none ob ’em,” she 
boasted as she started down stairs. 
“You stay up hyah, honey.” 

As she cautiously opened the front 
door, a loud voice demanded, “‘Who 
lives here?” 

“Mars’ Henry M. Gunnell,” she 
answered defiantly, “what ain’t nebber 
hurt none ob you; but dey ain't no- 
body in, dey’s all gone away f'um 
home fo’ a spell.” 

“Tf the Gunnells live here, maybe 
you can tell us where to find a young 
darky named Sandy Davis,” said 
Tom Tracy, pushing his way towards 
the door. 

“W’at dat?” exclaimed the fat old 
mammy, chuckling. “Dat all you 
lookin’ fo’? Dat rapscalyun ob a 
Sandy? Las’ time I seen dat niggah 
was some time ‘lang in April. ’Deed 
I don’ know nothin’ ’tall ’bout no 
Sandy Davis. It’s de sebenteenth ob 
July now, chile.” 

But at this juncture a noiseless little 
figure moved through the dim hall, 
and a light shone out on the faces of 
the Union men. Miss Lulie had been 
listening on the landing of the stair, 
and now came resolutely down to 
attempt an intercession. 

“Aunt Jinny is mistaken,” she said 
to the leader. She trembled to find 
herself addressing a crowd of men, but 
when most of them removed their 
caps her voice grew clear and confi- 
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dent. “You probably know that 
Sandy has been here, and why he 
came. Even if you are our enemies, 
I think you should show clemency to 
him. Could you expect him to keep 
faith with you who are strangers, and 
to make no effort for his life-long 
friends?” 

“If we had been planning an at- 
tack,” the captain began in a pleasant 
tone, “and Sandy had betrayed us, he 
must have been dealt with as a deserter 
and atraitor. As it happens, the raid 
was a part of his imagination. We 
would like to recover him, however, 
rather than have him at large at this 
time; and we can assure you he will 
not suffer for his loyalty to you.” 

Here Aunt Jinny, who had been 
standing in the background with 
protruding lips, her visage like a 
threatening thundercloud, came for- 
ward. 

“Miss Lulie don’ know no mo’ ’bout 
Sandy den you all does dis minnit.” 

“Tf you know, you must tell them,” 
said Miss Lulie decisively. 

“De las’ time I seen him he was 
cuttin’ down dar cattycorner lak, to 
de fust row ob gum trees.” 

“Some time last April?” asked Tom 
Tracy,—to which Aunt Jinny did not 
deign a reply. 

Down in the underbrush, the haunt 
of every ghost known to Uncle Reu- 
ben, the fugitive Sandy lay crouch- 
ing. Aunt Jinny had brought him a 
thick portion of bread and meat from 
the kitchen, and told him of the com- 
ing of Major Amesbury. Others of 
the negroes, reassured, came out of 
their shadowy hiding places and crept 
back to their quarters, leaving him 
alone to face his doom. He recalled 
with complete misery Tracy’s descrip- 
tion of the death of a traitor, and 
thought of his own act with a sort of 
animal terror; then he began to repeat 
a mechanical, metre-like prayer, with- 
out knowing what he prayed. “O 
Lawd, he’p me; he’p me, he’p me, 
Lawd!” The words of his favorite 
song also came to his mind. To him 
they were full of solemnity. 
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‘* 1 went to the river an’ what did I see 
Comin’ fo’ to carry me home? 

A band ob angels to set me free, 
Comin’ fo’ to carry me home.” 


“T reckon I’ll be free to-morrow,” 
he thought, “freer’n any po’ niggah in 
dis lan’. Dey ain’t no sorrow in dat 
place whar de streets is paved wid 
gold.” 

Yet when he heard a rustling of the 
grass, then steps and voices, and four 
soldiers came upon him, resignation 
to the gold-paved streets vanished in 
his desperate resistance, the old 
struggle for life which the bravest of 
earth’s children make at theend. He 
executed a quick, clever dodge and a 
rush for liberty, but four men were too 
many for its success,and he sank to the 
ground. They half dragged him to 
the house, for through terror his limbs 
were useless. Miss Lulie could not 
resist the dumb, piteous face. She 
glided across the porch and reached 
out her hand to his shoulder. 


“Sandy, it was alla mistake. They 
will not punish you, I think,” she said, 
with a glance of doubt towards the 
captain. “I think they wish to praise 
you for your bravery. Even though 
your friends did not wish to harm us, 
it is the same as if you had risked your 
life to save us.” 

“Yes, it’s quite the same,” spoke the 
captain, “and we want you back. 
You needn’t be afraid we shall think 
you a coward.” 

“Tt’s de traitor part I’se skeered 
bout sah”; and the yellow light from 
the hall showed the faithful fellow’s 
face shining like the midday sun, no 
trace of wretchedness left upon it. 

When they marched away from the 
garden, Sandy walked beside Tom 
Tracy, who said apologetically: ‘“I 
thought you would know we had no 
time to stop and burn Johnnies’ 
houses. We'll be fired ourselves to- 
morrow. They want us on the field 
down here by their old Bull Crick. 
Oh, there'll be a hot time to-morrow!” 


OLD-TIME LOVE SONG, 


By Clinton Scollard. 


Hid, as in a violet sky; 


| < YES where gracious secrets lie 


Voice whose every liquid tone 
Seems an echo of Love’s own; 
Heart whose tender beat is true, 

I would climb the years with you! 


What would all the toils of Time 

3e, with you to help me climb? 
How could any foe abide 

If you were my guard and guide? 
Would not Woe, affrighted, flee, 

If you climbed the years with me? 


Oh, the perfect bliss of it! 

By that dream my life is lit: 

All the seasons poise at spring, 
Every bird opes throat to sing; 
For the dream—the dream is true; 
I shall climb the years with you! 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


By Frank Foxcroft. 


Lillustrated from photographs by Phineas Hubbard. 


OUNT Auburn is the oldest of 
the many beautiful suburban 
cemeteries of the United States. 

It was consecrated in 1831. Laurel 
Hill, near Philadelphia, was incor- 
porated five years, and Greenwood 
Cemetery, near New York, six 
years, later. The intervening sixty 
years have witnessed the extension 
of the ideas which first found expres- 
sion at Mount Auburn, until now 
there are few towns or cities where 
the resting places of the dead are not 
made beautiful by trees and flowers 
and shaded walks and drives. 

Prior to the opening of Mount 
Auburn, the dead of Boston were 
buried in the old cemeteries in the 
crowded parts of the city, and the cel- 
lars of the churches were filled with 
sepulchres. It was a knowledge of 
the serious evils attendant upon these 
customs which led Dr. Jacob Bigelow* 
of Boston, in 1825, to call together a 
few representative men of the city to 
lay before them a plan for a rural cem- 
etery, to be composed of family burial 
lots, separated and interspersed with 
trees, shrubs and flowers, in a wood or 
landscape garden. The plan was 
* See portrait of Dr. Bigelow in New England Magazine 
for March, 1896. 
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approved, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to look for a suitable location. 

About this time, a tract of land sit- 
uated in Cambridge and Watertown 
and known as “Stone’s Woods” was 
bought by Mr. George W. Brimmer. 
The Harvard students knew the place 
as “Sweet Auburn,” and it was to save 
from destruction its trees and other 
natural attractions that Mr. Brimmer, 
an ardent lover of nature, made the 
purchase. When Dr. Bigelow, in 
1830, proposed to Mr. Brimmer the 
purchase of the whole tract for use as a 
cemetery, he readily consented to sell 
it at the original cost to himself. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society had been incorporated the year 
preceding. Dr. Bigelow went before 
the officers of the society with the 
proposition to acquire “Sweet Auburn” 
for the establishment of a cemetery. 
His plan was approved, but the infant 
society had no funds to draw upon; 
and accordingly meetings were held 
and committees were appointed to 
bring the plan to the notice of the 
public. A suggestion was made by 
the horticulturists to include an experi- 
mental garden for the cultivation of 
flowers and fruits, but this was not 
attempted. It was decided, however, 
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to buy the tract, containing about 
seventy-two acres, at six thousand 
dollars, in behalf of the Horticultural 
Society, as soon as one hundred sub- 
scribers for cemetery lots, at sixty 
dollars each, should be secured. By 
the following year, the list was com- 
pleted and the purchase made; and on 
Saturday, September 24, 1831, two 
thousand persons gathered in the 
beautiful amphitheatre still known as 
Consecration Dell to participate in the 
ceremonies of dedication. The orator 
of the occasion was Hon. Joseph 
Story, and the following hymn, written 
for the purpose by Rev. John Pierpont, 
was sung :— 


‘* To Thee, O God, in humble trust, 
Our hearts their cheerful incense burn, 

For this Thy word, ‘ Thou art of dust, 
And unto dust shalt thou return.’ 





‘* Here to thy bosom, Mother Earth, 

Take back, in peace, what thou hast given ; 
And all that is of heavenly birth, 

O God, in peace recall to heaven.” 


A description of the cemetery, pub- 
lished by order of the committee at the 
time of dedication, gives the following 
account of the land and the uses to 
which it was to be put:— 


‘¢ The purchase which has now been made 
by the Horticultural Society includes between 
seventy and eighty acres, extending from the 
road nearly to the banks of Charles River. 
A portion of the land situated next to the 
road and now under cultivation is intended to 
constitute the Experimental Garden of the 
Horticultural Society. A long water-course 
extending between this tract and the interior 
woodland forms a natural boundary, sepa- 
rating the two sections. The inner portion, 
which is set apart for the purposes of a ceme- 
tery, is covered throughout most of its extent 
with a vigorous growth of forest trees, many 
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‘* For what were life, life’s work all done, 
The hopes, joys, loves, that cling to clay, 
All, all departed, one by one, 
And yet life’s load borne on for aye! 


‘* Decay! decay! ’tis stamped on all! 
All bloom in flower and flesh shall fade. 

Ye whispering trees, when we shall fall 
Be our long sleep beneath your shade. 


of them of large size, and comprising an un- 
usual variety of kinds. This tract is beauti- 
fully undulating in its surface, containing a 
number of bold eminences, steep acclivities 
and deep, shadowy valleys. A remarkable 
natural ridge with a level surface runs through 
the ground from the southeast to northwest, 
and has for many years been known as a 
secluded and favorite walk. The: principal 
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CONSECRATION DELL. 


eminence, called Mount Auburn 
in the plan, is one hundred and 
twenty-five feet above the level 
of the Charles River, and com- 
mands from its summit one of 
the finest prospects which can 
be obtained in the environs of 
Boston.” i 


The natural features of 
the present cemetery are 
recognizable in this descrip- 
tion. The remarkable nat- 
ural ridge to which reference is made 
is Indian Ridge, on which are the 
graves of Longfellow and Parkman. 
On the summit of “Mount Auburn” 
rises the beautiful tower, from whose 
top a view far more expansive than 
that described in this contemporaneous 
account unfolds itself—a panorama of 
city, town and woodland, of lake, river 
and hill. 

The plan at first adopted for laying 
out the avenues and paths has been 
consistently followed through the suc- 
cessive enlargements of the cemetery. 
Curved or winding courses were 
adopted for picturesque effect, and 
they were made, as far as possible, to 
conform to the natural face of the 
ground. This work was done by a 
sub-committee, consisting of Gen. H. 
A. S. Dearborn, Dr. Bigelow and Mr. 
Brimmer, from whom the land had 
been bought. General Dearborn 
labored with special assiduity in super- 
intending the clearing of the avenues 


and the grading of the 
grounds, and he transplanted 
from his own nurseries 
healthy young forest trees, 
some of which are still among 
the most beautiful ornaments 
of the place. To Dr. Bige- 
low was entrusted the nam- 
ing of the avenues and paths, 
and as a rule the names 
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of trees, shrubs and plants were 
selected. 

In 1832 provision was made for 
erecting a wooden gateway and lodges. 
The model was one submitted by Dr. 
Bigelow, and was in the Egyptian 
style, the outlines following some of 
the best examples in Denderah and 
Karnac. This gate, painted to imitate 
granite, stood for ten years, when the 
contract was made for building the 
granite gateway and lodges which are 
now standing. These reproduce sub- 
stantially the model and dimensions of 
the previous wooden structure. The 
height of the gate is twenty-five feet, 
and the length, including the lodges, 
is sixty feet. The banded cylinder, the 
foliage of the cornice, and the winged 
globe are Egyptian. On the outside 
of the gate is this inscription: — 


Then Shall The Dust Return 
To The Earth As It Was, 
And The Spirit Shall Return 
Unto God Who Gave It. 
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On the opposite side :-— 


Mount Auburn Consecrated 
September 24th, 1831. 


The relations between the Horti- 
cultural Society and the proprietors of 
lots in Mount Auburn early came to 
be embarrassing, because of a conflict 
of interests. In 1835, therefore, a 
new corporation 
was formed, of 
Mount Auburn 
Proprietors, 
and a deed of 
conveyance was 
made out from 
the  Horticul- 
tural Society to 
the new corpo- 
ration. Under 
the terms of this 
deed, the ceme- 
tery corporation 
has paid to the 


STATUES OF WINTHROP AND JOHN ADAMS 
IN THE CHAPEL. 


















Horticultural Society about $242,000. 
The chapel was undertaken in 1844, 
from a plan submitted by Dr. Bigelow. 
Defective work by the contractors 
occasioned several years’ delay in the 
settlement of the question of its accept- 
ance; and in 1853 it became necessary 
to take it down and rebuild it in a more 
substantial and satisfactory manner. 

Judge Story, one of the 
first to interest himself in 
the cemetery, and president 
for eleven years of the Cor- 
poration of Proprietors, 
died in 1845. A private 
subscription for a memo- 
rial immediately followed, 
and in 1855 a marble 
statue, by Judge Story’s 

, son, William Wetmore 
Story, was received and 
placed in the chapel. 

The other three statues 
in the chapel were provided 
at the expense of the corpo- 
ration, the plan being that 
each of the important peri- 
ods in the history of Massa- 
chusetts should be repre- 
sented. For the period of 
the settlement of the Col- 
ony, John Winthrop, its 
first governor, was se- 
lected. His statue is the 
work of Richard S. Green- 
ough. Of the second 

epoch, that of the beginning of 
resistance to British aggression, 
James Otis was the leader. The 
statue of Otis was begun and 
nearly completed by Thomas 
Crawford, the last touches being 
by other hands, after the death of 
that lamented sculptor. The third 
era, that of the Revolution and the 
establishment of a new constitu- 
tion, was represented by John 
Adams. The statue of Adams is 
by Randolph Rogers. Of the 
fourth period, that of peaceful de- 
velopment under beneficent laws, 
no more appropriate representa- 
tive could have been chosen than 
Judge Story. 
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The tower, which, like the chapel, 
was designed by Dr. Bigelow, was 
erected in 1852. It is sixty-two feet 
high, and is constructed on the general 
plan of the round tower of feudal 
times. It has a gallery, battlements, 
Gothic windows, and a spiral staircase 
of stone. It is of Quincy granite and 
very solidly built. The stones are 
smooth hammered on both sides, so 
that each stone makes a part of both 
the inside and the outside surface. 
The horizontal faces being all level and 
true, no granite structure could be 
more substantial. 

In 1857, the accumulation of a per- 
manent fund for the perpetual care and 
preservation of the cemetery and its 
appurtenances was begun. The plan 
at first adopted was modified to meet 
the widening needs of the enterprise; 
and two distinct funds are now kept. 
One, called the Repair Fund, provides 
for the perpetual care of individual 
lots, and amounted, at the beginning 
of this year, to $853,972. It is made 
up of a part of the proceeds of all lots 


THE CHAPEL. 


now sold and such sums as are received 
from subsequent contracts with pro- 
prietors who bought before this plan 
was adopted. The Permanent Fund 
is made up of one-third of the net 
proceeds of the sale of lots. It 
amounts now to $353,301, and is to 
accumulate until it reaches the sum of 
$500,000. At its maturity, which 
promises to be about 1907, the income 
of this fund will provide for the care of 
avenues and paths and the general 
ornamentation of the grounds. There 
is also a General Fund, amounting to 
$135,309, which is used for improve- 
ments in waterworks, fences, buildings, 
etc. 

The original area of the cemetery 
was soon perceived to be too small; 
and by successive purchases its limits 
have been extended until it now con- 
tains one hundred and thirty-six acres. 
There are more than thirty miles of 
avenues and paths. The whole num- 
ber of interments up to January I, 
1896, was 30,861. 


A modest and weather-worn monu- 
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ment erected to the memory of Han- 
nah Adams, in Central Square, be- 
tween Beech and Central Avenues, 
describes her as “the First Tenant of 
Mount Auburn.” This is an error. 
The first interment in Mount Auburn 
was that of a child, July 6, 1832; the 
second, that of Mrs. Thomas Hastings, 
July 12, 1832. For some reason the 
body of Miss Adams, who died in 
December, 1831, was not removed to 
its last resting-place until November 
12, 1832, before which date there had 
been eight interments. 

Miss Adams’s claim to remem- 
brance does not rest, however, upon 
such an accident as the date of her 
burial. She is quaintly described upon 
the monument as “Historian of the 
Jews and Reviewer of the Christian 
Sects”; and the stone, it is added, was 
“erected by her female friends.” The 
women of her time had reason for 
doing honor to her, for she was the 
first American woman to make litera- 
ture her vocation. Her “View of 
Religions,” her “History of the Jews” 
and her “History of New England” 


long ago passed, not out of print 
merely, but out of memory. But of 
how many of the books that crowd the 
counters of the booksellers of to-day 
would one care to predict that they will 
be any better remembered in 1996 than 
are the writings which Hannah Adams 
put forth a century ago? A _ vast 
amount of toil went into those writings. 
In her quiet home in Medfield there 
were a few classics which she studied; 
but there were no great libraries at her 
disposal. Much of her writing was 
done in booksellers’ shops, where she 
consulted books which she was too 
poortobuy. Yet somehow—timid as 
she was, in delicate health, and suffer- 
ing from imperfect vision—she con- 
trived to write her books, and to get 
them printed, and to have them sold, 
and to eke out some kind of a liveli- 
hood from the profits upon them. 
And when, in her first transaction with 
a publisher, she made a losing bar- 
gain, she petitioned Congress for a 
law securing to authors the copyright 
of their publications, and got what she 
asked for. Certainly many an impos- 
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STATUES OF OTIS 
AND STORY. 


ing obelisk 
has commem- 
orated a ca- 
reer less worth 
remembering 
than that of 
Hannah Ad- 
ams. 

The Spurz- 
heim monu- 
ment, on Cen- 
tral Avenue, challenges attention not 
only by its conspicuous location, but 
by the simplicity of its inscription, the 
single word, “Spurzheim.” It com- 
memorates the professional zeal and 
scientific attainments of Dr. John 
Gaspar Spurzheim,a Prussian by birth, 
who was distinguished in the first third 
of the present century as an enthusi- 
astic expounder of phrenology. He 
propagated his views with ardor and 
with no little success on the Continent 
and in England, and came to this 
country early in 1832. Here his lec- 
tures attracted so much attention, and 
the value of his services to medical 
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science—apart from the theories with 
which his name was particularly asso- 
ciated—was so widely recognized, 
that on his untimely death, from over- 
work and exhaustion, in November of 
that year, the Boston Medical Associa- 
tion as a body escorted his remains 
from the Old South Church to the 
Granary Burying-Ground, where they 
were temporarily placed. This monu- 
ment was erected through the liber- 
ality of Hon. William Sturgis. 

Another striking monument on 
Central Avenue is that to the memory 
of William Frederick Harn- 
den, whose claim to distinc- 
tion as the founder of the 
express business in Amer- 
ica is attested by the fact 
that the express companies 
of the United States joined 
in this tribute to him. The 
monument is a massive urn 
supported upon a base and 
covered by a granite canopy 
sustained by four fluted col- 
umns. On the sides of this 
canopy are cut the words, 
“Faith,” “Hope,” “Justice,” 
“Charity”; and on two sides 
of the base are figures in 
relief illustrating phases of 
the express business. In 
front is the reclining figure 
of a dog. Under the name 
is the appropriate inscrip- 
tion, “Because the king’s 
business required haste.” 
Some idea of the energy of the man 
thus commemorated may be obtained 
from the fact that he was only thirty- 
one when he died, in 1845. The mon- 
ument was erected in 1866. 

Not far from the Harnden monu- 
ment, also on Central Avenue, is the 
monument to the memory of Hosea 
Ballou, the eminent Universalist 
clergyman: a fine erect figure, with 
book in hand, standing on a granite 
pedestal, which has no other inscrip- 
tion than the name “Ballou” in large 
raised letters in front. So simple an 
inscription seems like a challenge to 
posterity. 
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Another interesting monument on 
this avenue is the lofty cenotaph of 
white marble to the memory of four 
gallant fellows who went out with 
Lieutenant Wilkes’s exploring expedi- 
tion in 1839, and never came home 


again. Two of them, Passed Mid- 
shipman James W. Reid and 
Frederic A. Bacon, were on the 


pilot-boat, the Seagull, which was 
one of the vessels of the ex- 
pedition. On the 28th of April, 
1839, she sailed for Valparaiso from 
Orange Bay, near Cape Horn. She 
was never heard from, but a frightful 
tempest which arose that night left 
little doubt as to her fate. The other 
two officers commemorated by this 
monument, Lieutenant Joseph A. Un- 
derwood and Midship- 
man Wilkes Henry, 
went ashore at Ma- 
lolo, one of the Fiji 
Islands, July 24, 1840, 
and were _ treacher- 
ously slain by savages. 
They gave their lives 
freely while covering 
the retreat of their 
men, all of whom es- 
caped. Their bodies 
were recovered and 
were interred in a 
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neighboring island. To their memory 
and that of the gallant officers who 
were lost off Cape Horn, their asso- 
ciates, the officers and scientific corps 
of the expedition, erected this noble 
shaft. There it has stood for more 
than half a century, telling the story of 
one of those brave deeds of adventure, 
daring and sacrifice with which the 
annals of the American navy are full. 
The monument is beautifully propor- 
tioned, and each side is ornamented 
with a festoon of roses in relief. The 
inscriptions are brief and appropriate. 

A tragedy of a different type, but of 
about the same period, is commem- 
orated by a less imposing pyramidal 
shaft, which stands in a triangular lot, 
at the intersection of Spruce and Fir 
Avenues. This shaft, which is of 
marble, with a medallion portrait in 
bronze, is to the memory of Rev. 
Charles Turner Torrey, one of the 
earliest martyrs to the anti-slavery 
cause. He was a native of Scituate 
and a graduate of Yale. In 1844, he 
was arrested at Baltimore, charged 
with aiding slaves to escape. Con- 
victed of that crime by the Baltimore 
city court, he was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for six years. There, two 
years later, he died in prison, of con- 
sumption induced by the rigorous 
treatment to which he 
had been — subjected. 
Three months before he 
died, he wrote in a letter: 
“It is better to die in 
prison with the peace of 
God in our breasts than 
to live in freedom with a 
polluted conscience.” 
To that lofty principle he 
was true, and on _ his 
deathbed he refused a 
pardon at the hands of 
the governor of Mary- 
land. This monument, 
erected to his memory by 
the friends of human 
freedom, adds to its re- 
cital of his heroism the 
following lines, — pro- 
phetic when they were 
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THE TOWER. 


cut into marble, but fully realized 
within a score of years after:— 
‘* Where now beneath his burthen 
The toiling slave is driven ; 
Where NOW a tyrant’s mockery 
Is offered up to heaven ; 
THERE shall his praise be spoken, 
Redeemed from falsehood’s ban, 
When the fetters shall be broken 
And the SLAVE shall be a MAN.” 


Upon the stones at Mount Auburn 
may be read not a few of the names of 
those who bore an active part in the 
great struggle for human 
freedom, to which Torrey 
was a martyr. On Green- 
brier Path stands a monu- 
ment of fine Italian mar- 
ble, designed by Washing- 
ton Allston, which marks 
the grave of William 
Ellery Channing, who was 
for nearly forty years pas- 
tor of the old Federal 
Street Church in Boston, 
and who, as the inscrip- 
tion on this stone recites, 
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was “honored throughout Christen- 
dom for his eloquence and courage 
in maintaining and advocating the 
great cause of truth, religion and 
human freedom.” On _ Lavender 
Path, not far from the tower, stands an 
impressive monument of Scotch 
granite, to the memory of John Pier- 
pont, who was both a poet and 
preacher of freedom. He was for 
many years minister of the Hollis 
Street Church, Boston, and when the 
war broke out he accompanied the 22d 
regiment of Massachusetts volunteers 
as its chaplain. On Spruce Avenue, a 
plain, heavy granite slab with curved 
top, bearing the simple inscription, 
Dorothea L. Dix, marks the grave of 
the unselfish and untiring woman who 
bore a large part in the organization of 
the work of army nurses. A flag of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, planted 
above her grave, shows that her work 
is not forgotten by those whom she 
and her co-workers nursed back to 
life. On Spruce Avenue also, his 
grave marked by a simple stone, lies 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe, whose 
ardent love of liberty led him to enlist 
in its cause, not only in America, but in 
Greece and Poland. On Pine Avenue, 
not far away, under a brown stone 
portico, there is a marble tablet, with a 
plate of bronze inset, on which is this 
inscription: “This tablet is in memory 
of Robert Gould Shaw, Colonel 54th 
Massachusetts Infantry. Fell at Fort 
Wagner, S. C., and was there buried, 
July 18th, 1863. Aged 25 years, 9 
months.” Only a few words, yet they 
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THE HARNDEN MONUMENT. 


tell the story of the brave young fellow, 
descendant of one of the proudest 
families in Massachusetts, who led a 
regiment of the despised and oppressed 
race in one of the most desperate 
engagements of the war,and, falling in 
the attack on Fort Wagner, was buried 
in the trenches “with his niggers,” as 
the rebel officer in command subse- 
quently reported. Surely it is a story 
which justifies the further inscription 
on the tablet, “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

But it is not only upon 
these individual stones 
that we find inscriptions 
which recall the great 
struggle for human free- 
dom that convulsed this 
continent a _ generation 
ago. Opposite the chapel 
stands Martin Milmore’s 
impressive figure of the 
Sphinx, carved out of 
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gray granite, of colossal size, and 
of singular strength and beauty. It 
bears upon one side this inscription 
in terse and resonant Latin: “America 
Conservata, Africa Liberata, Populo 
Magno Assurgente, Heroum Sanguine 
Fuso”; and upon the other this render- 
ing of the Latin inscription: “Ameri- 
can Union Preserved, African Slavery 
Destroyed, By the Uprising of a Great 
People, By the Blood of Fallen 
Heroes.” Of this figure, which, strik- 
ing as it is, seems an inappropriate 
symbol for a Christian burial-place, 
Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates has 
written :— 

‘* How grand she is enthroned among the 

dead, 

The graves like trophies all about her spread. 
Have these not perished as in fable old 
With some unfathomed riddle in their hold? 


‘* But what the riddle that she now doth ask, 
The might of man so fatally to task? 
Well may we fancy ‘ What are Life and 

Death?’ 

To be the question that has hushed their 
breath.” 

On Lawn Avenue rises the massive 
granite monument which the Boston 
Independent Corps of Cadets, on their 
126th anniversary, October 19, 1867, 
dedicated to the memory of the sixteen 
members of the Corps who fell in 
defence of the Union. Panels of white 
marble are set into the stone, on which 
are inscribed the names, the coat of 
arms of the Cadets—a star over a 
shield, with the motto, Monstrat Viam 
—the coat of arms of Massachusetts, 
and that of the United States. 

In the course of his address at the 
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consecration of 
the cemetery, 
Judge Story said: 
“All around = us 
there breathes a 
solemn calm, as if 
we were in the 
bosom of a wilder- 
ness, broken only 
by the breeze as it 
murmurs through 
the tops of the 


forest, or by the 
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notes of the warbler, pouring forth 
his matin or his evening song. Na- 
ture seems to point it out with signifi- 
cant energy, as the favorite retirement 
for the dead.” Perhaps in no part of 
Mount Auburn is the hush of solemn 
calm, of which the orator spoke, more 
deeply felt than about his own resting 
place, on Narcissus Path, on the edge 
of Forest Pond. The lot is enclosed 
with a granite curbing, and a plain 
marble shaft records the dates of the 
birth and death of the eminent jurist, 
who for thirty-four years adorned the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and whose simplicity 
and purity of character caused him to 
be as widely beloved as he was re- 
spected. 

Four of the 
statesmen whom 


most distinguished 
Massachusetts has 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 


given to the _ nation, 
Choate, Everett, Sumner 
and Winthrop, are buried 
in Mount Auburn. The 
grave of Rufus Choate is 
on Walnut Avenue. Over 
it is an_ impressive, 
weather-worn — sarcopha- 
gus of brown stone, bear- 
ing his name in old English 
text. Edward Everett 
was buried on Magnolia 
Avenue, and the spot is 
marked by a _ stone of 
polished Scotch granite, 
with white marble ,panels. 


The grave of Charles 
Sumner is in Arethusa 


Path, near Walnut Av- 
The stone which marks it is of 
granite, with polished sides. On one 
side is his name, on the other the dates 
of birth and death, and on the ends a 
monogram. Contemporary with these 
three, but long surviving them into 
years of tranquil usefulness and philan- 
thropy, occasionally distinguished by 
public service, Robert C. Winthrop 
was laid to rest late in November, 1894. 
His tomb is of red granite from Maine, 
part rough and part polished, sur- 
mounted by across. It is a fine piece 
of monumental work. In addition to 
name and dates, it has an inscription 
which truthfully describes him as 
“Eminent as a Scholar, an Orator, a 
Statesman, and a Philanthropist, 
above all as a Christian.” 

A statesman of an earlier day, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, is commemorated at 


enue, 
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THE MARGARET FULLER MEMORIAL. 


Mount Auburn, although his dust does 
not repose there. A fine granite shaft 
to his memory stands on Gentian 
Path, erected by Thomas Dowse of 
Cambridge, whose admiration for 
Franklin led him to pay this tribute. 
Mr. Dowse’s own memory is perpet- 
uated by the beneficent local institu- 
tion known as the 
Dowse lecture 
course, which he 
established upon a 
generous _founda- 
tion. 

On Spruce Av- 
enue is the grave 
of Anson Burlin- 
game, the distin- 
guished congress- 
man and diplomat. 
It is a marble sar- 
cophagus, bearing 
on one side his 
name and on the 
other the dates of 
birth and death. It 
was in 1870, when 
he was not quite 
fifty years old, that 
the end of his career , 
came. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy 
achievement of his 
life was the part he 
had, as our minister 





TO HOSEA BALLOU. 


to China, in securing a highly favor- 
able treaty with that suspicious and 
exclusive nation. That was in 1868, 
and in the summer of that year he 
returned to this country in company 
with a Chinese embassy. The em- 
bassy was most cordially welcomed, 
and was entertained in Boston at 
a banquet, for which occasion Dr. 
Holmes wrote one of his most delight- 
ful poems. I was then a lad, trying 
my hand at newspaper work in the 
leisure afforded in college vacations; 
and it was my happy lot to ride across 
the state, from Berkshire to Boston, in 
the car which carried Burlingame and 
his Celestials. It was a time of 
triumph for Burlingame, as at every 
station along the way crowds thronged 
the platforms to catch a glimpse of his 
party. 

If the trim, compact gravel walks of 
the cemetery retained any impress of 
the steps which pass over them, surely 
Mimosa Path would be found to be 
one of the most worn. It is there, in 
the old family lot where his mother 
and father lie, that 
Phillips Brooks is 
buried. A modest 
stone of white 
marble marks the 
grave. On it are 
inscribed the name, 
the dates of birth 
and death, and the 
dates of his service 
as rector of the 
Church of the Ad- 
vent and the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, and 
Trinity Church, 
Boston, and _ as 
bishop of the dio- 
cese of Massachu- 
yy setts. There is also 
‘the inscription, 
“Him that  over- 
cometh I will make 
a Pillar in the Tem- 
ple of my God.” 
The grave is rarely 
without flowers. 
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How many have lingered 
there, during the three 
vears which have passed 
since his work ended so 
suddenly! Men of all 
faiths felt his strength, his 
impetuous eloquence, his 
earnestness, his power to 
uplift and help. His ser- 
mons, as printed, have a 
wonderful mastery over the 
heart and conscience; but 


TO LONGFELLOW. 


as they were preached, with his great 
personality behind them, and the 
play of expression on his noble face 
reénforcing them, they were such as 
have scarcely been uttered by any 
other voice in this generation. 

Few of the tablets and monuments 
upon which the sculptor has expended 
all the resources of his art attract so 
many visitors as the rough granite 
boulder on Bellwort Path, which 
marks the resting place of Louis 
Agassiz, the beloved student and pro- 
fessor of natural history. The stone is 
at the rear of the lot, and is so shut in 
by trees that one may easily overlook 
it. This boulder came from _ the 
glacier of the Aar, near where Agas- 
siz’s hut of observation once stood; 
and the pine trees which shelter it were 
also sent from Switzerland. Thus the 
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TO OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 


land of his birth remem- 
bered him when the 
time came for him to be 
laid away to rest in the 
land of his adoption. 
On one side are cut 
the words, “Jean Louis 
Rodolphe Agassiz,” and 
on the other, “Born at 
Motier, Switzerland, 
May 28, 1807. Died at 
Cambridge, Mass., De- 
cember 14, 1873.” It is hard to 
realize that it is sO many years 
since this noble and gentle spirit 
rested from his labors. Who that saw 
him can ever forget the scene on that 
July day at Penikese, when by an un- 
premeditated impulse he called upon 
those who had assembled to study 
into nature’s secrets with him, to join 
in silent prayer to the God of nature? 
Whittier’s beautiful poem reflects the 
spirit of that memorable occasion. 
Standing by this pine-shaded 
boulder, I am reminded of the last time 
that I saw Agassiz. It was in the 
autumn of 1872. He had but lately 
returned from his deep-sea dredging 
voyage in the Hassler,—so lately, in- 
deed, that few Bostonians had seen 
him. He entered the old Lowell In- 
stitute one evening, and the audience 
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Maria Wore 


which crowded the hall rose to its feet 
by a common impulse the instant that 
he was seen, and welcomed him with 
a storm of applause such as was rarely 
heard in those staid precincts. His 
fine face flushed with affectionate 
appreciation as he bowed his acknowl- 
edgments of the unlooked-for recep- 
tion. After the lecture, I chanced to 
ride out to Cambridge in the same 
street-car with him, and heard him 
describing to a friend, with all the 
pleasure of a child, the cordiality of his 
greeting. His was a simple, un- 
affected nature, and his heart was as 
great as his mind. 

On the highest ground in the ceme- 
tery, on Amaranth Path, near the 
tower, is the Harvard College lot. 
Here are stones appropriately in- 
scribed, to the memory of President 
Kirkland, Count Pourtales, and Pro- 
fessors Tappan, Ashman, Sophocles, 
Hagen and Watson. The lot is beau- 
tifully situated, and the memorials 
which it contains are interesting. A 
boulder marks Professor Hagen’s 
grave. Professor Watson, who lies 
here, was long the associate of Pro- 
fessor Gray. 

On Pyrola Path, which leads from 
Spruce to Walnut Avenue, is the mon- 
ument erected to the memory of that 
strange literary genius, friend of 
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Emerson and Alcott and 
Hawthorne, Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli. It is an 
arched marble stone, sur- 
mounted by a cross, and 
bearing a medallion por- 
trait in relief. The in- 
scription, which, after the 
quaint fashion of an 
earlier day, reaches al- 
most to the proportions 
of a biography, recites 
that she was born in 
Cambridge, May 23, 
1810, that she was by 
birth a child of New Eng- 
land, by adoption a citi- 
zen of Rome, by genius 
belonging to the world; 
in youth an insatiate stu- 
dent, seeking the highest culture, 
in riper years teacher, writer, 
critic of literature and art; in ma- 
turer age, companion and helper of 
many earnest reformers in America 
and Europe. The stone is also dedi- 





TO FANNY FERN. 
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cated to the memory of her husband, 
Giovanni Angelo, Marquis Ossoli, 
who “ gave up rank, station and home 
for the Roman Republic and for his 
wife and child”; and to that child, 
Angelo Eugene Philip Ossoli, who 
was born in Rieti, Italy, September 5, 
1848. Father, mother and infant son 
all perished together by shipwreck in 
July, 1850, and the child was the only 
one of the three whose body was re- 
covered for burial at the foot of this 
stone. What a long-ago tragedy of 


the deep it seems now, yet how many 


hearts were thrilled by it when it 
occurred! 
Lovers of the drama will find in 


TO CHANNING. 


Mount Auburn the graves of some of 
those whose interpretations of char- 
acter upon the stage they have wit- 
nessed with most delight. On Anem- 
one Path, which leads from Spruce 
Avenue eastward, just beyond Mound 
Avenue, is the grave of Edwin Booth. 
Set into the marble stone which marks 
the grave is a fine medallion portrait 
in bronze. Over this is the single 
word “Booth,” and under it are the 
words :— 
Edwin Booth 
Born November 13th, 1833 
Died June 7th, 1893 

Below this is inscribed this comforting 
verse from the prophecy of Jeremiah, 


which conveys a hint at once of the 
sorrows which overshadowed the life 
of the great actor, and of the consola- 
tions which sustained him: “I will turn 
their mourning into joy, and will com- 
fort them, and make them rejoice from 
their sorrow.” By the side of this 














TO PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


stone is a vine-covered 
cross erected to the 
memory of Booth’s 
wife, Mary, who died 
February 21, 1863. 
On Palm Avenue is a 
fine granite monolith 
over the grave of 
America’s greatest tra- 
gedienne, Charlotte 
Cushman. At a corner of Jonquil 
Path and Crystal Avenue, a cross of 
polished granite, prone on a granite 
base, rests over the grave of William 
Warren, who contributed to the mirth 
of two generations of theatre-goers. 
Who that ever saw Warren in “The 
School for Scandal,” or as “the mem- 
ber from Cranberry Centre,” is likely 
to forget him? Warren died in 1888. 
Mrs. J. R. Vincent, who for so many 
years appeared with him on the stage 
of the Museum, and who died seven 
years earlier, is buried on Ailanthus 
Path. A simple marble tablet, with a 
scroll falling over it, bearing a cross at 
the top, marks her grave. The first 
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inscription is to the mem- 
ory of her _ husband, 


James R. Vincent, with 
the statement that the 
tablet is inscribed to his 
memory by his affection- 


ate wife. Below this 
are the words, “Mary 
Ann Vincent, wife of 


James R. Vincent,” and 
the date of her death. 

It seems fitting that 
three of the greatest 
American poets, Long- 
fellow, Lowell and 
Holmes, who were all 
their lives close friends, 
and much of the time, 
near neighbors, should 
not be far separated in 
the place of their burial. 
The grave of Longfellow 
is on Indian Ridge Path, 
opposite to and over- 
looking the little Forest 
Pond. It is covered by 
a sarcophagus of Ohio marble with 


TO CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 
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TO EDWIN BOOTH. 


the simple inscription, “Longfellow,” 
in front, and on the other side the 
words, “Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, Born 27 Feb. 1807, Died 24 
March 1882.” At one end is a 
wreath; at the other the ancient de- 
vice which blends the words, Dux, 
Lux, Rex, Lex. A granite curbing 
surrounds the lot. 

Under Indian Ridge, on Fountain 
Avenue, within a stone’s toss of the 
grave of Longfellow, was _ buried 
James Russell Lowell, who was the 
second of the three friends to be called 
into the silent land. His grave lies far 
back in the lot, and is heavily shaded. 
The stone which marks it is a gray 
slate slab, of antique design and orna- 
mentation, decorated with an hour- 
glass and other ancient symbols. It 
bears the inscription: “Sacred to the 
Memory of James Russell Lowell, 
born 1819, died 1891; and of his wife, 
Maria White, born 1821, died 1853; 
and also of his second wife, Frances 
Dunlap, born 1825, died 1885.” 

To find the grave of Holmes, the 
beloved “Autocrat,” the visitor must 
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follow Fountain Avenue to Lime 
Avenue, and turn to the right on the 
latter. The Jackson lot, in which Dr. 
Holmes is buried, is at the curve in the 
avenue. A plain marble stone, of 
modest size and without ornamenta- 
tion, marks the poet’s grave. The in- 
scription reads :— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Born August 29, 1809 
Died October 7, 1894 


Amelia Lee Jackson 
wife of 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Born May 22, 1818 

Died Feb. 6, 1888 


A tall tree overshadows the lot. 

Near the grave of Longfellow, on 
Indian Ridge Path, is that of Francis 
Parkman. It has over it a broad, un- 
polished, gray granite stone, bearing 
only the name and dates. Near by on 
the same path is a tablet to the mem- 
ory of John Lothrop Motley; but Mr. 
Motley was buried in England. 

One of the most beautiful sections 
of the cemetery is the western side, 
along which runs the appropriately 
named Vesper Avenue. The best time 
to visit it is the late afternoon, when the 
rays of the setting sun slant through 
the trees. All the noises of the busy 
world are hushed; and there is a 
sense of peace and seclusion which 
is tranquillizing to the mind. 
Between Vesper Avenue and the 
high, tree-sheltered fence which 
bounds this part of the cemetery 
there stretches a considerable area, lot 
beyond lot, without intersecting paths. 
There is no lack of variety or beauty in 
the memorial stones which mark the 
graves; and on the other hand there 
are no overshadowing and distracting 
monumental achievements. The me- 
morials suggest taste and affection, not 
display. Here, far back under the 
evergreens, may be found the gray 
granite block, with polished sides, 
which marks the resting-place of 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, artist and 
poet, who was buried here in January, 
1892, after nearly eighty years of life, 
the active portion of which was de- 
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voted to contemplation, study, and the 
two creative arts in which his genius 
found expression. In addition to 
name and dates, the stone bears this 
appropriate inscription: 

‘* Foremost of seers, and strong creators, he 
Who steeps life, nature, heaven, in poesy.” 


Not far away, on Fir Avenue, is the 
plain gray granite stone which marks 
the grave of Jacob Abbott, born at 
Farmington, Maine, in 1819, long the 
teacher of a boys’ school there, and 
author of the Rollo books. The Rollo 
books are very much out of date, and 
are mostly remembered as pointing an 
unfavorable contrast between the 
literary privileges of an earlier genera- 
tion of youth and those of the young- 
sters of to-day. Yet I imagine that 
there must be not a few of the grown- 
up boys and girls of the generation to 
which Jacob Abbott ministered, who, 
when they turn over the gorgeous 
volumes prepared nowadays for the 
delectation of their children or grand- 
children, heave a furtive sigh, as they 
recall the sound sense, the copious in- 
formation, and the wholesome if some- 
what obtrusive moral teaching which 
pervaded the observations of Rollo’s 
father,and that extraordinarily shrewd 
and well-posted “hired man,” Jonas. 
The children of an earlier day cer- 
tainly had fewer books than those of 
to-day, but they were at least books 
which presented true and manly ideals; 
and Jacob Abbott should be remem- 
bered as the author of some of the most 
sagacious and helpful of them. 

The grave of James T. Fields, ideal 
publisher, friend and comrade of 
authors, and himself a charming figure 
in American literature, is on Elder 
Path. It is in the Little lot, which is 
surrounded by an iron fence. It is at 
the rear of the lot, and is marked by a 
low marble slab, lying on a base of 
granite. The inscription, in clear-cut 
letters, reads: “Here lies the body of 
James T. Fields. April, 1881. Re- 
joice Evermore.” The grave is 
shaded by a fine old oak tree; and the 
western side of the path rises in ter- 
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INDEX TO THE GRAVES OF THE NOTED DEAD. 


Abbott, Jacob (lot 921, Fir Ave., E-5) 

Adams, Hannah (lot 180, Central Ave., D-5) 

Agassiz, Louis (lot 2640, Bellwort Path, E-4) 

Ballou, Hosea (lot 103, Central Avenue, D-6) 

Bigelow, Dr. Jacob (lot 116, Beech Ave., D-7) 

Blanchard, Thomas L. (lot 1568, Spruce Ave., 
E-6) 

Booth, Edwin (lot 3281, Anemone Path, E-4) 

Bowditch Statue (Corner Chapel and Central 
Ave., D-7) 

Brooks, Phillips (lot 1288, Mimosa Path, F-8) 

Burlingame, Anson (lot 4008, Spruce Ave., F-4) 

Cadets, Independent Corps of (lot 3215, Lawn 
Ave., E-8) 


Channing, William E. (lot 678, Greenbrier Path, 

Chickering Monument (lot 2282, Magnolia Ave., 
D-3) 

Choate, Rufus (lot 3050, Walnut Ave., E-5) 

Clark, Alvan (lot 3411, Sumac Path, D-5) 

Cranch, Christopher Pearse (lot 5116, Vesper 
Ave. [rear], G-6) 

Cushman, Charlotte (lot 4236, Palm Ave., D-3) 

Dix, Dorothea L. (lot 4731, Spruce Ave., E-7) 

Everett, Edward (lot 17, Magnolia Ave., D-3) 

Eichberg, Julius (lot 5802, Linden Path, D-7) 

Felton, Pres. C. C. (Bellwort Path, E-4) 

Fern, Fanny (lot 994, Eglantine Path, E-6) 
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Fields, James T. (lot 2700, Elder Path, E-5) 

Gray, Asa (lot 3904, Hemlock Path, D-5) 

Harnden Monument (lot 886, Central Ave., 
D-6) 

Harvard College (lot 330, Amaranth Path, D-4) 

Hemenway, Mrs. Mary (Thistle Path, E-5) 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (lot 2147, Lime Ave., 
B-6) 

Horsford, Prof. E. N. (lot 5805, Hazel Dell 
Path, D-7) 

Howe, Dr. Samuel Gridley (lot 4987, Spruce 
Ave., F-4) 

Longfellow, Henry W. (lot 580, Indian Ridge 
Path, C-7 

Lowell, James Russell (lot 323, Fountain Ave., 


C-7) 
Murray, Rev. John (Moss Path, D-5) 
Norcross, Otis (lot 900, Willow Ave., C-6) 
Otis, Harrison Gray (lot 628, Cypress Ave., D-7) 
Palfrey, John G. (lot 36, Sweetbrier Path, C-4) 
Parker, Mrs. Theodore (lot 644, Pilgrim Path, 
E-5) 
hin Francis (lot 2919, Indian Ridge Path, 


-7) 
Pierpont, Rev. John (lot 4144, Lavender Path, 


D-3) 
Shaw, Col. Robert Gould (lot 1286, Pine Ave., 
E-7) 
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Shaw, Chief Justice (lot 3108, Harebell Path, 


Sparks, Jared (lot 3397, Garden Ave., D-9) 
Spurzheim Mon’t (lot 181, Central Ave., D-8) 
Story, Judge (lot 352, Narcissus Path, D-6) 
Sumner, Charles (lot 2447, Arethusa Path, E-3) 
Torrev, Rev. Charles T. (lot 1282, Spruce Ave., 


Vincent, Mrs. J. R. (lot 1767, Ailanthus Path, 
D 


-5) 
Warren, William (lot 5839, Jonquil Path, E-3) 
Washburn, Emory, Gov. (lot 4333, Spruce Ave., 
F-4) 
Willis, N. P. (lot 972, Spruce Ave., F-6) 
Winthrop, Robert C. (lot 2408, Lawn Ave., D-8) 
Worcester, Dr. Joseph E. (lot 582, Aster Path, 
me ) 
Worcester, Rev. Noah (Ict 724, Walnut Ave., 
E-4) 


Franklin, Benjamin, Monument (lot 1810, Gentian 
Path, E-8) 

Fuller, Margaret, Monument (lot 2250, Pyrola 
Path, E-4) 

Motley, John L., Monument (lot 318, Indian 
Ridge Path, C-7) 

U.S. Exploring Expedition Monument (lot 899, 
Central Ave., D-7) 








races. How many authors, young 
and old, and how many literary ama- 
teurs and newspaper writers cherish 
pleasant memories of Mr. Fields’s 
kindness. One of the pleasantest oc- 
casions which I associate with his 
memory is the breakfast which the 
publishers of the Atlantic Monthly gave 
to Dr. Holmes, when Mr. Fields read, 
with exquisite modulations, the trib- 
ute to the “Autocrat” which Mr. Whit- 
tier sent, but was too shy to read; and 
among the autographs which I prize 
most highly is the original copy of that 
poem, from which Mr. Fields read, and 
which he afterward gave to me—an 
autograph which combines threefold 
associations of unusual interest. 

Other names intimately associated 
with American literature are to be read 
on the tablets in Mount Auburn. On 
Spruce Avenue, in a lot surrounded by 
an evergreen hedge, and in a grave 
marked by a small headstone, lies the 
body of Nathaniel P. Willis. In 
Eglantine Path, not far distant, is the 
grave of his sister, better known as 
“Fanny Fern,” the name inscribed on 
the marble cross, with ferns twined 
about it, which marks the grave. 


Robert Bonner, who exploited her in 
her lifetime for the readers of the New 
York Ledger, linked his name with 
hers on this stone, in which doubtless 
he felt that he had proprietary rights, 
as he paid for its erection. We there- 
fore have the inscription “A tribute to 
the memory of a friend by Robert 
Bonner.” What impulse of modesty 
was it which caused him to omit the 
words “of the New York Ledger”? 
Jared Sparks, the historian, and presi- 
dent of Harvard College, is buried on 
Garden Avenue, near the entrance to 
the cemetery. President Felton is 
buried on Bellwort Path, near the 
grave of Agassiz. Rev. John Mur- 
ray, the eminent Universalist divine, 
is buried on Moss Path. John G. 
Palfrey, the historian of New Eng- 
land, is buried on Sweetbrier Path. 
The grave of Dr. J. E. Worcester, the 
lexicographer, is on Aster Path, near 
Consecration Dell. On Thistle Path 
is the grave of Mrs. Augustus Hem- 
enway, whose life was crowded with 
so many noble philanthropies; and 
near it is Alice Fountain, which she 
gave in memory of her daughter. 
There are not a few names which are 
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familiar in the world of science. At 
the corner of Chapel and Central Ave- 
nues is the statue in memory of Dr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, a bronze figure, 
seated, a globe and quadrant at the 
feet, and the right arm resting upon a 
book. Asa Gray, the beloved pro- 
fessor of botany, is buried on Hemlock 
Path. On Sumac Path is buried 
Alvan Clark, maker of the great tele- 
scopes. On Spruce Avenue is a strik- 
ing marble monument, surmounted by 
a portrait bust, in memory of the in- 
ventor, Thomas L. _ Blanchard. 
Among other stones which attract at- 
tention are the Chickering monument, 
on Magnolia Avenue, beautifully 
carved, the work of Thomas Ball; the 
large prone marble tablet to the mem- 
ory of Julius Eichberg, on Linden 
Path, on which is his name enclosed in 
an oval wreath; the massive granite 
cross, prone on a granite base, which 
marks the grave of Governor Emory 
Washburn, on Spruce Avenue; and 
the striking and unique Runic cross 
of red granite, in Hazel Dell, at the 
grave of Professor Eben N. Horsford. 

I have been tempted to add, for the 
convenience of visitors to Mount 
Auburn, a list of routes through these 
winding paths and avenues, which 
would lead them to the places of chief 
interest. But I have purposely for- 
borne. Mount Auburn is not a place 
to be Baedekerized. The map and the 
explanatory key, in which the graves 
of most interest are marked, should be 
sufficient. It is better that the visitor 
should wander, as I have done, hardly 
knowing of precisely what he is in 
quest, and almost stumbling, now and 
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then, upon a familiar name which in- 
vites to delay and meditation, than that 
he should make his way breathlessly 
along, intent on seeing the utmost in 
the minimum of time. The natural 
attractions of the place, the surprises 
of dell and lake and fountain, the slopes 
and terraces, the grateful shade of fine 
old trees, the varied beauties of grass 
and flower and foliage,—these, not 
less than the handiwork of art and the 
associations of memory, suggest a 
leisurely and deliberate enjoyment of 
the impressions which here visit the 
mind. The effect, if one is in the right 
mood, is both tranquillizing and in- 
spiring. It is possible, of course, to 
walk these paths, and to listen to the 
songs of the birds, and to catch the 
occasional flash of a squirrel vanishing 
around a tree, with only gloomy 
thoughts; and to reflect that not only 
the path of glory, but every form of 
human activity and achievement, leads 
but to the grave. But assuredly, the 
more inspiring view is also the truer 
one. The lives, to which private 
affection or public gratitude has 
erected these memorials, are ended 
here; but the very fact that the resting 
place of the dead is so guarded and 
beautified, and these very memorials 
over their graves, attest the common 
belief that those whom we call dead 
are really alive forevermore. On 
every side the eye falls upon some word 
which conveys this hope. This is the 
thought which makes these acres of 
the dead God’s acres, and the sleep of 
these once active and useful lives the 
sleep which God gives His beloved, to 
be followed by a happy awakening. 
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A PALINODE. 


By Fohn White Chadwick. 


Remembering with what stern and ruthless hand 
Thou hast struck down some of that sacred band 
Whom I had loved full tenderly and long; 
Some, too, whose lives were as a perfect song 
Of peace and comfort on this strip of sand 
*Twixt the two seas,—as if my heart to brand 


(jo Re Death, my thought has often done thee wrong, 


- With all thy terrors. But, albeit strong 


In agonies, yet thou canst be, I know, 

As gentle in thy coming as the snow 

Which falleth without wind; yea, thou wast so 
With my lost saint; wherefore henceforth thy face 
Shall wear for me a new and tender grace 
In grateful memory of that kind embrace. 





SPRING AND LOVE. 


By Lydia Avery Coonley. 


HO is this that, lightly skipping, 

\W Comes adown the green path tripping? 

Trees on every side are blooming, 
Fleecy clouds in blue skies looming, 
Larks and thrushes gaily singing, 
Wind-flowers on their light stems swinging. 
See! she comes with pink cheeks flushing, 
Skirts blown back by breezes rushing; 
Shining eyes and fair hair flying, 
To her lovers all replying: 
“T am Spring — a happy maiden, 
With life’s budding joy o’erladen.” 


Who is this that close behind her 
Follows, smiling, glad to find her? 
Round his head soft locks are curling, 
All about him dreams are whirling; 
Arrows fill his shining quiver — 
Springtime hears their silvery shiver. 
Wings like rainbows opalescent 

Curve to match his drawn bow’s crescent; 
And that bow its dart is aiming 

At her heart, its rapture claiming. 

’Tis sweet Love that woos the maiden, 
With life’s flower of joy o’erladen. 
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By Ellen Robbins. 


WAS born in the 
town of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, in 
1828. My mother 
shed tears when she 
thought of my fu- 
ture, for I was the 
youngest of seven children, and a 
weakly child. A more devoted 
mother a child never had, and 
with much poverty, there was always 
a refined comfort in the simple 

things that made my home so dear to 

me. I had from my earliest remem- 
brance an eye for color, and looked at 
the juice of beets with longing to 
utilize that rich crimson. But there 
were more important things for us 
than color,—daily food to be earned; 
for my father died when I was two 

years old, having failed in business a 

short time before. 

I was not a child of pleasing ex- 
terior—I was very plain—and I was 
not a precocious child, in fact devel- 
oped very slowly. I had few things to 
amuse myself with. But a lively im- 
agination helped me to many pleas- 
ures. The polished brass shovel and 
tongs beside the Franklin fireplace 
were named Polus and Anapolus 
(names of my own creation)—Ana- 
polus being the shovel. It was my 
greatest delight in the morning, to sit 
before the open wood fire and talk to 
these, endowing them with all the vir- 
tues, and dressing them in costumes 
of my own creation. Polus and 
Anapolus were a _ never-failing re- 
source when everything else failed; 
and the seeing of my own face re- 
flected in their round brass balls gave 
them more reality as persons I could 
talk to. My Cousin Abby who lived 
next door was my daily companion; 
in her attic many hours were spent. 

I can never forget my delight in 
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making a trade with a boy at school, 
getting in return for an old knife with 
two broken blades a small mahogany 
paint box with a lump of gamboge 
nearly used up, a cake of vermilion, 
Prussian blue and burnt umber 
That trade turned out like many other 
things in life. At first the paints 
seemed a fortune, but when I tried to 
use them I found that vermilion and 
Prussian blue and burnt umber. 
I pondered long on this, for here I had 
my gamboge and blue to make green, 
my umber and vermilion being a 
riddle to me. My aunt, who lived 
with us and was a second mother to 
me, seeing my disappointment, said, 
“When flour is five dollars a barrel I 
will give you twenty-five cents to buy 
a paint box.” I lived on the price cur- 
rent after that, going daily to my 
uncle’s to see the Boston Post, where 
after many months I was rewarded by 
reading, “flour five dollars.” I rushed 
into the kitchen breathless to demand 
my twenty-five cents. At first my 
aunt seemed unwilling to believe it; 
but when I showed her the paper, she 
went to her room, with me following, 
and she reluctantly gave me the 
money, which was at once spent on a 
box of “Osborne’s colors,” containing 
four paints ornamented with a shell, 
and the feeblest of brushes. Still 
there was the same drawback; the 
colors did not satisfy my eye. 

It was at this time, in visiting this 
same cousin, Abby Robbins, that I 
found she had a beautiful box of 
Reeves’s colors, which her stepmother 
had been keeping for her till she was 
old enough to use them. This was 
brought out for us to feast our eyes 
on, and gave me the desire to draw a 
figure of a girl with an apron on, with 
one arm out straight. I never had 
any faculty in drawing figures, and 
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why this was always drawn I do not 
know, unless a bow on the apron and 
a pocket gave me more chance for 
displaying the different colors. Yet 
there before our house were the banks 
of the Charles, with the water lilies in 
full bloom, and the beautiful pickerel 
weed and wild roses which we revelled 
in; but often as we might gather them, 
when we sat down to paint, it was 
always the same girl. 

One day my Aunt Nancy said she 
was going into Boston to visit a niece, 
and proposed to my mother that I 
should go with her. I was about six 
years old, very bashful, never having 
been away from home, but only too 
happy to go. I had a plain calico 
dress with tight sleeves on my little 
pipe-stem arms,—taking less cloth 
and not generally worn. I felt the 
strangeness of my dress and suffered, 
as children often do, in silence. After 
we reached Boston, going in a stage 
that was delightful to me, we were 
warmly received by my cousin and her 
family, and I, like a cat in a strange 
house, looked about to get my bear- 
ings. I longed to get back to my 
dear home. We were to go that after- 
noon to take tea with an aunt, who 
had a large boarding house, an aunt I 
had never seen, who sat at the head of 
her table with a cap bristling with 
white satin loops, and _ capstrings 
thrown over her back, so formidable 
to a child. Never can I forget that 
tea, with many strangers at the table. 
I felt that I must cry, and to save my- 
self from it stuffed bread into my 
mouth, not knowing which way to 
look. My Aunt Nancy sat on the left 
of her hostess, who with a jerk of her 
cap ribbons turned to my aunt and 
said in a sepulchral voice, “Very plain 
child!” I heard it, and my little pipe- 
stem arms felt more conspicuous than 
ever. Some wedding cake was passed 
me. I stuffed it into my mouth as I 
had already done the bread, and the 
tears stood in my eyes. To a child 
unused to strangers, a sensitive child, 
this meal seemed an eternity. 

The next day my wounded feelings 
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were soothed by my aunt giving me 
one of the ordinary jointed dolls of 
that period. My cousin said she “had 
a piece of silk I could dress it in, and 
would get it for me.” I waited till 
noon and had no silk. Pressing back 
the tears, I went upstairs to my room. 
There I cried as if my heart would 
break. In the midst of my sobbing, 
as I looked out on a roof where 
clothes were drying, nothing looking 
like home, a flute sounded, “Maul- 
brook has gone over the water.” It 
was played with some hitches, but I, 
having an ear for music and also sing- 
ing “Maulbrook,”: cried louder than 
ever, when my aunt came upstairs. 
After much petting I had a piece of 
brimstone yellow sarcenet silk given 
me, which I dressed my doll in, and 
dried my tears. The next day I took 
the stage for home, glad enough to go. 
Over sixty years have passed since I 
dressed that doll and heard that flute, 
and yet a lump will come in my throat 
at the first note of “Maulbrook.” 

It was a great pleasure in those days 
to spend the afternoon with Agnes 
White, now Mrs. Devens, who thor- 
oughly understood having a good 
time. Sometimes she would ask me 
to tea; but that meant a case of suffer- 
ing, for I was a very bashful girl, and 
Maria White, a young lady grown, 
would be amused at my bashfulness 
and make up faces at me across the 
table, sitting with a perfectly calm 
face. “When I was old enough to ap- 
preciate painting, she was most gen- 
erous to me, giving her time, as well as 
paints, that I might do something that 
would bring me in a little money. 
Mrs. White was a beautiful woman, 
interested in all her son William’s re- 
forms. It was at her house that I got 
many delightful books to read. How 
plainly I see Waldo’s magazines, so 
large to hold when bound, but some- 
thing she was always happy to lend us 
children. 

The river Charles, running by our 
house, was a most interesting river to 
me. From our windows I had 
watched the fishermen draw their net 











for shad, and the beautiful pontederia 
and sagittaria which lined its banks, 
where the frogs loved to growl out 
their notes and the ducks were happy 
in dipping their bills in the mud 
around the roots of the flowers. In 
this same river our neighbor, Francis 
Stone, was drowned, a boy of ten 
years. How well I remember slip- 
ping into the house with my cousin 
John Smith, unknown to my mother, 
hurrying into the chamber where the 
dead boy lay, with the stiff arms pre- 
sented to our eyes, while his sister was 
putting on his shroud! 


As years went on, I was obliged 
with the rest of my sisters to do some- 
thing for our support in the way of 
needlework. It was always most dis- 
tasteful, my mind travelling away 
while sewing, planning some way of 
painting, which I often did, with the 
little daylight I had after six o'clock. 
It was at this time that my sister Ann 
had the offer of studying with Mrs. 
White’s children— Mr. White was my 


father’s cousin—who had a fine gov- 


erness in their family, who in a general 
way taught drawing from lithographs 
in a drawing book. As I think of 
them now they were very feeble; to 
my youthful, inexperienced eyes they 
were Michael Angelos. These pencil 
drawings I copied from my cousin 
Lois White’s drawing book; but 
there were few flowers, the pictures 
being mostly bridges and guide-posts. 
Some little time after, Maria White 
(afterward Mrs. James Russell Lowell) 
gave me two lessons in papier mache 
painting. This taste of the fine arts 
only stirred in my breast a determina- 
tion to do something that would be a 
credit to me. The want of means 
made me feel how hopeless it was; yet 
I was constantly encouraged by the 
interest some friend or relative would 
take in my painting. 

Whatever I might be doing, I was 
always thinking of the little time after 
six o’clock when I should be drawing, 
and | think the fact of my having so 
little time to improve myself in my 
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drawing made it still more delightful. 
As I grew older I longed for instruc- 
tion in water colors. When I asked 
Miss Sarah Clark, who was a fine 
artist in landscape painting and inter- 
ested in my doing the best thing for 
myself, “where I could find a teacher,” 
she said, “Oh, teach yourself!” I 
thought the advice most hopeless; but 
knowing I had got to do that, I went 
to the woods, brought home the wild 
flowers and painted them the way they 
looked to me. 

At Mr. Nathaniel Peabody’s school, 
where I finished my education, I also 
gave an hour each day to drawing. 
It was at this time that my cousin Wil- 
liam A. White, on seeing how bound 
up I was in drawing, said to my family, 
“Why do you not send Ellen to the 
School of Design?”—then kept by 
Albert Bellows. “They make designs 
for all sorts of things and give prizes 
for the best.” This school was in 
Summer street, Boston, and to go in 
the cars every day was a great under- 
taking for a young girl who had never 
been away from home. At the end of 
a year, my cousin George Ticknor 
Curtis got me, through Mr. James 
Paige, a place in the Merrimac Print- 
works, where with two Miss Forrest- 
ers from Salem (also like Mrs. Paige, 
cousins of Mrs. Curtis), I was taught 
what is called sketch making. We 
stayed there one year, I having two 
designs printed at the end of the time. 
But the practical part of designing, 
using colors that would print, was 
something I could not master, and a 
design most tasteful in drawing would 
be of no value because of my not 
understanding the practical part. I 
gave up my position and came home, 
but not disheartened. My next trial 
was in drawing designs for the Pacific 
Mills at my own home, carrying them 
in to Mr. William Monroe, who was 
one of the company and took a kindly 
interest in me. Still the same trouble. 

I next went to the Manchester Print- 
works in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, where I stayed through the 
winter, having only one design 
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printed. When I went to the agent’s 
room to talk over my prospects with 
him, he said “my trying to design was 
like an apothecary’s boy trying to 
practise medicine.” In after years 
that same agent’s wife took lessons of 
me in water colors. This last trial at 
designing ending in failure was a bitter 
pill to me. I returned to my com- 
panion and burst into tears, telling her 
of my interview with the agent. She 
said she would have a talk with him 
also, and hurried down to his count- 
ing room. On her return, I looked at 
her for the same openness, but she 
said not a word. I left her there, 
where she soon married and gave up 
all designing. 

On my return to my pleasant home 
on the Charles I had determined to 
give up designing for fabrics and 
paint pictures that would be attractive 
enough to find a sale. At this time 
Stephen Salisbury Tuckerman had 
opened a School of Design, in place of 
that of Mr. Bellows, long since given 
up. This was most thorough; and 
here again I gave myself up to careful 
training. All my success in after 
years was due to Mr. Tuckerman’s 
teaching. Once more I was ready for 
anything in the way of art which I 
could do in my own home. But none 
of my coloring had been done in water 
colors, I always using what were 
termed distemper colors in drawing 
from casts. I had never painted a 
flower in water colors when I left Mr. 
Tuckerman’s school. But his thor- 
ough teaching left me able to draw 
flowers with ease, and to color them. 

And now at the age of twenty I was 
again the possessor of a paint box of 
Winsor and Newton’s colors. At this 
time I went over to Forest Hills for a 
visit to my Aunt Curtis, who was stay- 
ing with her son George. Walking 
through Forest Hills Cemetery, which 
joined my cousin’s place, I picked 
some purple wood violets. This was 
early in May. I had crimson lake in 
my box, but no cobalt blue, and Prus- 
sian blue did not quite satisfy my eye 
for color, making a dull purple; but I 
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managed to make a very good paint- 
ing, the first flower piece which I 
painted in water colors. My aunt was 
much pleased with it, and when some 
callers came (Mrs. Charles P. Curtis, 
I remember, and Miss Hannah Stev- 
enson), she showed it with much pride. 
I had some bloodroot (sanguinaria) 
given me, and made my first attempt 
at a white flower. This was worked 
over and over, till I had an almost 
black flower, which always troubled 
me, I not being able to bring out a 
white flower on white paper. 

I soon conceived the idea of paint- 
ing the spring flowers as they came, 
and having the paintings bound ‘in 
books. These contained twenty 
paintings and were ordered by differ- 
ent persons at twenty-five dollars 
apiece, my uncle in Kentucky being 
my first patron. Then my mother’s 
cousin, Mr. Hollis Hunnewell, sent a 
book to Madame La Vallette (she was 
also a cousin of my mother’s) in Paris. 
Mrs. Hemenway also bought a book 
of wild flowers and a basket of May- 
flowers. I now began to feel my 
good fortune had begun. An exhibi- 
tion of amateur paintings was given in 
the Studio Building, to which I was 
asked to contribute. Some “Autumn 
Leaves” and some “Cypripedium” 
caused some persons to desire lessons, 
which I had never given, not feeling 
my knowledge sufficient for the task; 
but with a little urging I consented to 
take a class of seven pupils. I can 
never forget a melon basket brought 
by Mrs. William Sohier, filled with all 
the wild flowers to be found early in 
May, with the epigea predominating, 
to be transferred to her sketching 
block, and I with all my enthusiasm 
posed as it were at the herculean task. 
With one lesson a week, this was kept 
over two lessons, and a most pains- 
taking picture was the result. 

The next winter I had many pupils, 
going to private houses for my teach- 
ing. After many winters I had seven 
classes, at one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a class, one every day, on Friday 
two lessons, keeping my Saturdays for 
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rest and pleasure. At this time I 
worked very hard, always having 
something at Mr. Doll’s store, where 
I sold my pictures. I was not strong, 
but enjoyed my pupils, who were most 
of them from old Boston families. 

Miss Margaret Foley, the sculptor, 
said to me: “Why don’t you take some 
of your pictures to Mr. Doll, who is in 
Soule’s store on Summer street? I 
will go with you and introduce you to 
him.” So one morning I found my- 
self in the picture store, trembling at 
my boldness in offering my paintings, 
particularly when I saw a man ap- 
proaching with a sort of defiant air 
and with spectacles, which helped to 
frighten me still more. 

After the introduction, which 
seemed formidable, Miss Foley said: 
“My friend Miss Robbins has some of 
her flower paintings here which she 
would like to have you look at.” 

He, in a very short, decisive way, 
said: “Oh, we have no sale for any- 
thing of the kind; they are constantly 
offered us.” 

“But,” said Miss Foley, “it will do 
no harm to look at them.” 

I trembled when he opened the 
package—of marguerites on tinted 
paper, wood lilies and harebells. 

“Oh, we will take these,” he said; 
and I, drawing a sigh of relief, thought 
“the far-off terror at our side a smiling 
angel seems.” It was about ten days 
after these drawings were put on sale 
that I ventured to go in, and found 
they were all sold,—and “Would I 
bring in some more?” Henry Ward 
Beecher was my largest patron. 

It seemed now as if I had only to 
apply myself to satisfy the demand for 
my pictures,—not great, indeed, but 
simple, truthful delineations of the 
well known wild flowers which always 
appeal to a lover of nature. I think 
the pictures did appeal to almost every 
one who really loved flowers. It was 
at this time that I decided to take a 
studio in the Lawrence building, at 
the corner of West and Tremont 
streets, where I could have pupils, al- 
though my classes at private houses 
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still continued. The store where I 
sold my pictures had changed, the 
firm now being Hendrickson, Doll 
and Richards, Mr. Chase who now 
has the fine art store in Hamilton 
Place being their salesman. I found 
myself planning to do all kinds of 
painting, taking lessons of Tom 
Johnston in oils, and still going to my 
pupils in water colors. It was a very 
busy life I led. My pictures were in 
great demand, and everything seemed 
to help me, for I was almost alone in 
the painting of flowers, and had rela- 
tives who were interested in my suc- 
cess, helping in a financial way, which 
is sO important when one is starting 
out. Mr. Doll was always a good 
adviser, as well as critic, taking an 
interest in what I did. 


I conceived the idea of having a set 
of furniture made of hard wood ebon- 
ized, with white holly wood panels, 
drawn on by me with a pen and lamp- 
black (water color), having on the 
bedstead poppies and morning glories 
and ferns, the background filled in 
with plain black, and then shellacked, 
making a beautiful surface. This 
kind of pen-and-ink drawing had been 
done on small boxes and paper folders 
for some time, but never on large 
furniture. As with many new things, 
the fact of its being a new idea made 
many people demur at it. This furni- 
ture was brought from the makers 
piece by piece to my house in Water- 
town, where I ornamented it, sending 
it back to them for the last shellac and 
polishing. 

I can never forget my disappoint- 
ment at being told by Mr. Doll that it 
would be impossible to have the furni- 
ture downstairs in the picture gallery, 
as it would take from the pictures 
placed on the floor around the room, 
and would not be treating the ex- 
hibitors rightly. 

He said: “We will place it upstairs 
with the mirrors.” 

I said with great earnestness: “If 
you place it upstairs you will break 
my heart. Think how I have worked 
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over this,—and if put upstairs it will 
never be seen.” 

He was silent for a moment and 
then said: “Well, we will give it the 
centre of the gallery.” 

It was soon in position,—bedstead 
in the middle, bureau, cheval glass, 
table, somneau, and four chairs 
grouped around. A dealer in furni- 
ture came in to see it and said “it re- 
minded him ofa hearse.” It had been 
on exhibition a month when Henry 
Ward Beecher came into the store, 
saw the furniture and said he liked it 
and would see how it went with things 
at home. He was going away to lec- 
ture, but as soon as he got home, if it 
suited surroundings he would tele- 
graph. My family were always sym- 
pathetic in all my undertakings, but 
fearing I was too sanguine in this 
tried to have me realize the hopeless- 
ness of selling it. So when Mr. 
Beecher telegraphed, “I will take Miss 
Robbins’s furniture,” and Mr. Doll met 
me with the good news, I was happy. 
It sold for a thousand dollars. An 
artist friend (Mr. Allan Gay) came 
running up to me in the street and 
congratulated me on selling it; then in 
the most emphatic manner he said, 
“But promise me, Miss Robbins, that 
you will never do such a thing again.” 
I never did anything of the kind again, 
for I nearly died of that. 

Some time after this, my cousin 
Henry Durant of Wellesley College 
engaged me to paint the frieze in the 
“Browning room” there. It was a 
difficult thing to do. 
quite free as to what I should paint, 
the architect having his ideas, and I 
having mine and wanting to please 
Mr. Durant. He was quite satisfied, 
and at all times was anxious to help 
me. To his assistance in my early 
days I owe much of my success, for 
the want of money often keeps an 
artist back. Let one get a good start 
in early life, and with perseverance 
and energy, there first being talent, 
one can generally succeed. I look 
back on my studio life as something 
never to be forgotten, with my many 
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artist friends, all interesting, all strug- 
gling to be something. Of these 
friends many fine men have gone, men 
so generous in giving their advice and 
help to me. 

To my mother I owe much. She 
made many sacrifices for me. Sitting 
in our pleasant room at home, she 
would mend my clothes while I 
painted, looking at my work with the 
greatest satisfaction. She herself had 
had so few advantages when young. 
Her parents moved when she was a 
little girl, to Corinth, Vermont, and in 
that quiet place, with nothing to stim- 
ulate her but the love of nature and 
the gathering of wild flowers, she was 
sent to school, a school of the most 
primitive kind, where, however, the 
“Columbian Orator” was read and 
remembered. Many fine things were 
in it. I have heard her recite, with a 
brother and sister, a large part of that 
reader, and even tell what pages the 
different pieces were on. Everything 
was digested so well that in her old age 
she would sit in her armchair by the 
hour reviving the hymns of her youth. 

The country names for flowers, sucia 
as the red trillium called “Benjamin 
blows,’ and the large flowering purple 
red raspberry called the “Scotch night 
cap,” were always interesting to me as 
spoken of by my mother and uncle 
when they recalled their young days. 
I came naturally by my love for wild 
flowers. In Orford, New Hamp- 
shire, where my mother had cousins, 
I spent every spring for some years. 
Mr. Parker, an old farmer, lived here 
in the back woods, with his wife and 
two daughters, in an old black house 
with grape-vine running over a trellis 
which covered the front windows, the 
sunlight streaming through. Mrs. 
Parker knew every bird and flower, all 
called by the country names. It was 
bewildering to walk out in the thick 
pine woods finding such treasures, 
and after a long walk to come home 
with my friend, who always went with 
me and had been a much loved pupil 
in Boston, and arrange the beautiful 
epigea and hepatica for painting in 
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our barren hotel parlor. It was here 
that I first heard, to know them, the 
notes of the wood thrush. How 
plainly I see that wild road, with its 
trench of water in little pools, while 
here and there was the snake root, 
with its dusky purplish bell, green out- 
side, drooping its head between the 
two heart-shaped leaves. It was here 
we found the dogtooth violet, and all 
the other violets, and the beautiful 
guelder rose, wrongly called by Mrs. 
Parker moose wood, and the gold 
thread, which had been used so much 
by my mother, but whose starry white 
flowers I had never seen. These and 
many more were my subjects for pic- 
tures. At first nearly everything was 
painted on tinted paper, Chinese white 
being used for the flowers. But as I 
gained more knowledge and observed 
more, I gradually dropped this style 
of painting and mastered that dearly 
loved bloodroot by producing a white 
flower on white paper. The little 
flower painted in my early youth, 
black as it is, I value, showing me as 
it does the progress I have made. 

These studies appealed to the 
flower-loving public; and, painting 
from early morn till the last ray of 
light departed, I was enabled to satisfy 
the demand for my simple pictures. 
My flowers were bought by people in 
California and indeed all over the 
country. 


After some years of visiting Orford, 
I decided to try fresh pastures, for in 
Orford I simply painted my pictures 
but had no market for them there. 
One autumn I was invited to go to Bar 
Harbor with two delightful Boston 
friends, who enjoyed nature as much 
as I did and were always ready for any 
excursion. It was always a great 
grief to me that a lame foot which I 
was born with prevented my taking 
any long walks. But here I gathered 
many varieties of asters and golden- 
rod, painting them in oils on ebonized 
panels, much in vogue in those days. 
The country was so delightful to me 
that I resolved to go to Bar Harbor 
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the next summer; and after two sum- 
mers at a hotel, I determined to build 
a large studio with two sleeping 
rooms. It was very pretty, all of pine, 
with a beautiful Eastlake mantelpiece, 
where I had handsome bric-a-brac. I 
had my simple flower paintings ar- 
ranged on easels in the room, an open 
wood fire when cool days came, giving 
a cheerful aspect to the room for 
visitors, who came from the hotels and 
cottages. It was quite the thing to 
visit my studio. For many years I 
enjoyed this new life. But after 
awhile I tired of it. The place was 
losing its simplicity. The flannel 
dress was a thing of the past. The 
mountains still kept their beauty, and 
the sea broke on the same gray rocks, 
but the gloved people rode in their 
carriages and made their ceremonious 
calls, and fashion ruled. 

As my land was only leased for this 
little paradise which I had enjoyed so 
much, I decided to sell my house to be 
moved away; so, finding a purchaser, 
I bade farewell to the beautiful scen- 
ery, and came home to try again the 
Isles of Shoals, Appledore, where I 
had formerly passed my summers. I 
found great encouragement here, sell- 
ing my pictures and painting many 
things from Mrs. Thaxter’s garden, for 
my winter use. Not caring for so- 
ciety, or feeling it was necessary for 
one’s happiness, I lived in a delightful 
dream, catching the most available 
wild flowers as they bloomed, which 
kept me busy. 

I should be appalled, I know, if I 
were to see all the violet pictures 
I have painted brought together. 
There was a simplicity and refinement 
about the violets which spoke to every 
one. The criticism of my pictures 
was that they were too realistic. 
Realistic as they were, they satisfied 
the general public; and my pupils, 
the most cultivated, liked them, 


which was most gratifying to me. 
I often said to Mr. Doll, who sold 
my pictures: “I wish I could paint 
more in Miss Greene’s style” —a 
pupil of William Morris Hunt; and 
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he would answer in an excited way: 
“Don’t you wish anything of the kind; 
you have your own original style— 
and keep to it.” I had the greatest 
admiration for that broad style of 
painting, and often expressed it. It 
was always a little depressing to me 
when my friends who painted in this 
style would come into my studig, 
where I was doing what to me seemed 
important work, and sit in utter 
silence. But the expression of pleas- 
ure from buyers of my pictures en- 
couraged me. 

My lifelong and dear friend, Harriet 
Hosmer, came home from Rome. 
Since she left Watertown I had ad- 
vanced in my painting. Autumn 
leaves were then the most popular 
thing I painted. She was delighted 
with my books, and ordered a book of 
me at fifty dollars. It was early in the 
autumn, and each afternoon she drove 
up in her chaise to take me to 
the woods. Poison ivy was freely 
handled by me, and the dogwood’s 
brilliant leaves made a striking page. 
Those days were delightful. As I[ 
painted, she read aloud to us Carlyle’s 
“Frederic the Great”; and when the 
book of leaves was finished and ele- 
gantly bound, she expressed the great- 
est satisfaction at my work. 

Miss Hosmer had been like a sister 
to me from childhood. All her 
pranks I enjoyed, even to her putting 
a counterfeit five-dollar bill in the con- 
tribution box. Miss Coolidge, who 
for many years had been housekeeper 
to her father (Harriet’s mother died 
when she was only five or six years 
old), had a real love for Harriet and 
always believed in her; so when this 
counterfeit bill was found in the box, 
she told Hatty, who laughed and said 
nothing, telling me of it with great 
merriment; for in me she always had 
a sympathetic listener. When she 
had decided on modelling in clay, and 
her father had built her a studio in the 
garden, it was my greatest pleasure to 
watch her working. This lively, un- 
trammelled girl, in living abroad and 
seeing the most cultivated people, be- 
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came very polished, but was always 
most simple in her manners. As chil- 
dren we were always together. How 
well I remember the delightful even- 
ings spent at singing school, where 
the alto singers were grouped to- 
gether, Miss Hosmer and myself sing- 
ing second! One tune was “Fernan- 
dina,” and the notes, after sol, do, sol, 
me, do, were sol, sol, to the end of the 
tune. Harriet sang in a loud voice, 
“Sal, sal, sal,” to the end, the teacher 
trying to locate the voice, and I shak- 
ing with laughter. MHarriet’s father, a 
physician, had in his office a skeleton, 
which it always made me shudder to 
look at; but Harriet’s familiarity with 
it had done away with my nervous- 
ness, and I could look calmly on while 
she dressed it in her cousin Alfred’s 
clothes. 

I never pick the wild forget-me-not 
(myosotis) without thinking of her. 
The first flower we discovered in the 
bogs by the Charles River, the blos- 
som being so infinitesimal that she 
proposed we should name it “gigan- 
ticus.” What charming days those 
were! And how beautiful youth is, 
with ever so little of this world’s 
goods, if we have our eyes and health! 
I looked forward with delight to a 
walk on May Day in a wood known 
as White’s woods. There we picked 
the first anemone, and the little caryx 
pennsylvanica, name unknown to us 
then. On the side of these woods 
grew the saxifrage, and mouse ear, as 
we called it. A very few half-formed 
bellworts and blue violets made our 
bunch complete. It was one per- 
petual pleasure. As the different 
flowers bloomed I brought them home 
to admire; and when the water lilies 
floated in the river in front of our 
house, it was my first thought in dress- 
ing in the morning to look on the river 
and count the lilies within reach. 
With all these surroundings, it was 
but natural I should long for paints; 
for in every conceivable way I had 
drawn the flowers in pencil. The 
want of money brought out powers 
which would never have been devel- 
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oped, if there had been no restrictions 
as to spending. I think of a penny 
given me to spend for anything I 
wanted, in my youthful days, and the 
thought required to spend it to the 
best advantage. After looking at it 
with serious reflection, I would step 
into the druggist’s on my way to 
school and buy some stick cinnamon, 
simply because I got more of that, or 
perhaps, for a change, slippery elm; 
but this, as the boys say, “never quite 
filled the bill.” 

The painting of the flowers which I 
dearly loved, and by this earning my 
own living, was not only gratifying to 
my mother, but made her smile with 
pride on me, the little sickly child left 
to her care and now repaying all her 
trouble. My mother was never hap- 
pier than when reading or being read 
to, and enjoyed exceedingly Miss 
Hosmer’s reading of “Frederic the 
Great.” It was very amusing to her 
in the early morning, my opening my 
chamber door and calling out to my 
sisters, “Who was Sophia Dorothea?” 
She had read most thoroughly the 
New York Tribune, edited then by 
Horace Greeley, and was much inter- 
ested in politics. It was a great grief 
to her (though she bore it most beauti- 
fully) when she became almost blind, 
not to see clearly what I had painted. 
A sister who lived with her and was as 
I have said a second mother to me, 
would read her the Tribune from be- 
ginning to end, taking much interest 
in all that was going on in the country. 


It was in this pleasant atmosphere 
that my early days of painting were 
passed. In my classes, when those 
came, I lived for two hours each day 
in the fashionable world; and after 
hearing of balls and parties, the rest 
that followed in my simple home was 
most grateful. It was so _ fully 
brought home to me that money was 
not everything. Seeing much afflu- 
ence, there were in my own home so 
many comforts that I missed when 
teaching. 

After many winters’ teaching I gave 
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up most of my classes, having only a 
few pupils in my studio. How well I 
remember Helen Hunt coming into 
my room with Mrs. Goddard, both so 
fresh and full of health! Mrs. Jack- 
son was enthusiastic over some golden- 
rod that had been put into water when 
nearly blossomed, and the water dried 
away with the drying of the golden 
rod, leaving it a golden yellow, most 
perfectly preserved. She had never 
seen it dried before, and said she 
should try some at the first opportu- 
nity. After saying many pleasant 
things which gave me courage (for 
I was very susceptible to blame or 
praise), with a cheery laugh they went 
away. 

It also comes back to me so freshly, 
the day when in that same Lawrence 
building (I had three different studios 
there), I heard a suppressed giggle at 
the door and then a knock, and then 
appeared the face of Charlotte Cush- 
man, and her friend, Mrs. Addison 
Child. Miss Cushman was in the 
highest of spirits; she looked around 
in a stage-like way, expressing much 
curiosity, and implying that I had 
some one concealed behind my screen. 
It was so well acted that, after I had 
shown her the lunch table and many 
canvases hidden behind it, we sat 
down and laughed again. Mrs. Child 
was a beloved pupil of mine, and en- 
joyed the joking as much as I did. 
Miss Cushman was a dear friend 
of Miss Hosmer’s; and it was through 
Miss Hosmer that I came to know 
her. She gave my sisters passes for 
her Saturday matinees many times, 
written in her striking handwriting, 
and she came out to our home to tell 
us of Miss Hosmer, then in Rome, of 
whom she was so fond. 

I think of one most amusing inci- 
dent in connection with Charlotte 
Cushman, an incident belonging to an 
earlier date. My mother had beauti- 
ful gray hair, like spun glass. My 
sister Martha and I took much pleas- 
ure in working over it, and, as it 
curled readily, we had two large curls 
brushed over a curling stick, with her 
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simple lace cap completing the pic- 
ture. Miss Cushman had given me a 
recipe for a hair-wash made of red 
lavender, intended to make the hair 
grow thick. As my mother’s hair was 
quite thin, we proposed rubbing her 
head thoroughly with this red lav- 
ender, to which she consented. Im- 
agine our distress at the end, to find 
it colored her beautiful silver hair a 
peach-blow pink. The lace cap soft- 
ened the color somewhat, but there 
were the two curls blushing on each 
side of her face. It took a long time 
for it to wear away, but she bore it 
wonderfully well. 


I had been reared by my mother as 
an old-fashioned Unitarian, but was 
never prevented from going with my 
cousin Abby to the Baptist church in 
the afternoon. It was here that Mr. 
Medbury, a most. sincere man, 
preached. I was then a child of eight 
years or more. It was a time of re- 
vival in the church, and Mr. Medbury 
got much worked up in exhorting his 
hearers. Each Sunday I heard this 
ending to his sermon: “If the right- 
eous can scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the wicked ap- 
pear?” Many were gathered into the 
church; but I silently listened, enjoy- 
ing my cousin’s company and the 
bit of caraway and cardamon seed 
brought with us, till we were dismissed 
and once more impressed by the 
beauty of nature which we absorbed in 
furtive little glances walking home. 

My mother and my aunt had always 
been strong Abolitionists when it was 
a disgrace to be such in most people’s 
eyes. My two uncles on my father’s 
side were wrought up to a great 
degree of excitement at the smallest 
discussion of the freeing of the slaves. 
Perhaps if my father had lived we 
might have seen things differently, 
though I think the strong character of 
my mother would have had an influ- 
ence onus. As years went on, we had 
the good fortune to listen to the 
strong, clear reasoning of Theodore 
Parker. It required a manliness and 


a womanliness to brave all the scorn of 
one’s relations and listen to that great 
thinker, so much jeered at. In this 
late time it is almost pitiful to see 
the desire to be thought one of his 
followers. 

I remember well one cold winter 
night Theodore Parker lecturing be- 
fore our Lyceum. Here was the 
man who stood up for the oppressed. 
There was a sort of sulphuric atmos- 
phere, an indescribable rustle in the 
audience (a large one), when a boy 
with a face that seemed to say, “Do 
you want to fight?” stood boldly out 
in the floor in front of his desk and 
glared at him, his cap on one side of 
his head. Mr. Parker, looking at him 
through his gold-bowed spectacles, 
paused, and said in very quiet tones, 
“Little boy, it would be good manners 
if you sat down.” The boy dropped 
into the front seat as if a string had 
been pulled. “And,” said Mr. Parker, 
“it would be still better manners if you 
took off your hat.” The hat came off 
at once, and the speaker went on un- 
disturbed. 

Our church became divided, the 
very liberal Unitarians meeting in the 
town hall. In this hall, after preach- 
ing in the morning at Music Hall in 
Boston, Mr. Parker preached to us in 
Watertown on Sunday afternoons, for 
one year. It was a great thing for the 
town, though looked upon by some as 
something too dreadful to be allowed. 
Sometimes Wendell Phillips would 
preach to us, and the scholarly Samuel 
Johnson, also John T. Sargent and 
Samuel Longfellow. 

My mother would often go to the 
old church, where she had so many 
years sat under Dr. Convers Francis’s 
preaching. As she walked home 
from church with a neighbor, she was 
asked where her daughters were. 

“Oh,” said my mother, “they have 
gone to hear Wendell Phillips.” 

Her companion gave a surprised 
groan and said after a pause: “Those 
beautiful girls! ” 

Dr. Convers Francis was for all 
reforms and a thoroughly good 
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man. He had been called to Harvard 
College some years before the church 
was divided. A story was told of 
him — mythical, perhaps—that in 
one of his earnest prayers he said, 
“May the intemperate become tem- 
perate, and the industrious dustrious.” 
I remember his calling on my mother, 
who felt that the minister’s visit was 
an event, and had a most reverential 
air in addressing him. A large dining 
table was in the centre of the room. 
My mother, being very near-sighted, 
did not discover my sister Ann, 
Martha and myself under it, grinning 
out at him. He smiled pleasantly on 
us and said, “You are having a merry 
time.” My mother was distressed, it 
being her first inkling of our where- 
abouts. We were ashamed to come 
out, and he, to put my mother at ease, 
laughed pleasantly and departed. 
But we knew our day of reckoning 
would come. We were all severely 
reprimanded, and it was something we 
never forgot. 

I think I must have been a most 
confiding child, having implicit faith 
in my sisters—Ann was five years 
older than myself, and Martha three 
years older. As an instance of my 
simplicity, I never ate the almond nuts 
in the sugar almonds, being told they 
were spiders; when I had any given 
me, which was seldom, my sisters sat 
by my side holding out their hands for 
these spiders, their eyes fixed on me. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child was a sister 
of Convers Francis, and with her hus- 
band, David L. Child, did much for 
the abolition of slavery. As Miss 
Francis she had kept school in Water- 
town, my oldest sister going to her; 
but that was before I was born. My 
cousin William Abijah White made 
many sacrifices for the anti-slavery 
cause and temperance. He would 
leave his delightful home and travel all 
over the country to lecture on these 
two reforms. He was a great friend 
of Frederic Douglass, the two travel- 
ling together on their lecturing tours. 
In those days he had Dr. Francis, our 
clergyman, on his ‘side. How well I 
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remember Dr. Francis’s earnest pray- 
ers. As a young girl I sat in church 
and dreamed of many things till I was 
aroused by his praying, “May the rod 
of the oppressor be broken, and the 
oppressed go free’—the “go free” 
thrown out with emphasis. All these 
and many more of the same way of 
thinking have long since gone to a 
better world,— James Russell Lowell, 
who married Maria White, William’s 
sister, also Estes Howe, who married 
Lois Lilly White. Maria White was 
interested in all the reforms of the day, 
and worked with her brother William 
in the temperance movement, so un- 
popular in those days. I was a very 
young girl at the time. A temper- 
ance picnic, held on what was then 
White's hill, a small grove owned by 
her father, an older sister of mine re- 
members as being delightful. Maria 
sat on the ground, permeated with the 
odor of pines, looking so spiritual. 
With the sweetest smile she greeted 
all who came to speak with her. She 
had the most beautiful gray eyes. 
Though delicate in health, she never 
gave one the impression of ill health. 
You looked upon a most fascinating 
being, feeling she was on a higher 
plane than ordinary mortals. On 
that day of the picnic she wore on her 
head a wreath of oak leaves, making 
her a goddess in the eyes of her towns- 
people. My sister was impressed by 
her reciting several poems, in her 
musical voice, in a most simple way, 
to a half dozen people gathered about 
her. My sister remembers another 
occasion when she looked like a being 
from another world. It was at a 
dancing party at her mother’s, where 
she sat by Mr. Lowell’s side—they 
were just engaged—with that same 
seraphic smile on her face, dressed in a 
most becoming dress, with a beautiful 
shawl of creamy white with a delicate 
green border, worn so gracefully. 
The dancing was about to begin when 
Mr. Lowell came and asked my sister 
Martha to dance. My sister was very 
retiring and shy, and declined, with 
the feeling that Maria had suggested 
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MISS ROBBINS IN HER STUDIO. 
by J. 


From a photograph 


Mr. Lowell’s asking her. Quietly 
looking on this gay scene, most of the 
dancers townspeople, she fully appre- 
ciated the spirituality of Maria. Asa 
child I well remember Maria White's 
paper dolls, in those days very rare, 
and her giving me two dolls with 
lovely painted faces, dressed in pea 
green. There was an air of distinc- 
tion about them that, young as I was, 
I appreciated. They partook of her 
own grace. But as a child, suffering 
from diffidence, in visiting her 
younger sister Agnes, who would oc- 
casionally make me stay to tea, it was 
always with the greatest embarrass- 
ment I sat facing Maria at the table. 
When I grew up, and could reflect on 
her saintly life, I knew she was more 
than an ordinary mortal. She gave 
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me paints, as I have before said, 
helped me in my painting, every- 
thing she designed having a distinct 
grace. 

Watertown in its early days had 
much to be proud of. Here was born 
Benjamin Robbins Curtis, afterwards 
judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and his brother, George 
Ticknor Curtis, who was an able 
lawyer, and has written many law 
books, as well as his brother’s life. 
Their mother, Lois Robbins, was my 
father’s sister, and a most lovely char- 
acter. She, with many at that time, 
felt that to free the slave was the most 
terrible thing that could befall the 
country. But my ‘cousin Benjamin 
did decide, in the famous Dred Scott 
case, that a slave was a man. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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A MONTH IN 


AN 


ENGLISH POORHOUSE. 


By Max Bennett Thrasher. 


HE first impression which might 
naturally be received by one 
reading the title of this article 

would be that some _ unfortunate 
American tourist in England had 
found himself stranded and_ been 
obliged to take refuge in the poor- 
house until he could hear from home, 
—in which case the experience might 
reasonably be expected to be dismal. 
Such, happily, was not the case. In 
the early summer, two years ago, an 
English friend who was going home 
to visit his relatives invited me to ac- 
company him; and in the course of 
the stay in England we spent a month 
as the guests of a delightful woman 
who, having been for half a century 
connected with the administration of 
a parish workhouse, the last twenty- 
five years as matron, has come to be 
more closely identified with the man- 
agement of such an institution than it 
is the lot of many persons ever to be. 
My visit under these circumstances 
was most pleasant, and the oppor- 
tunity which I enjoyed for the study of 
the poorhouse life was so unusual 
that I have never failed to find people 
in this country interested in it. 

The usual name in England for 
what we term a poorhouse is “The 
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Union”; and certain parishes com- 
bine for the support of a common 
refuge for their poor, just as in this 
country the towns of a county unite 
to support a common county house or 


farm. I think that, as a general 
thing, the Union serves a much 
smaller territory than the county 


house; and is not used as a place for 
the confinement of minor criminals, 
but merely as a retreat for the helpless 
and homeless. Modern methods for 
the treatment of the pauper element 
have wrought many reforms in the 
management of the Unions since 
Dickens turned the electric light of his 
scorching descriptions upon them, 
and every year sees new efforts made 
by earnest philanthropists to improve 
their condition. In size and manage- 
ment the Unions vary greatly in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, ranging 
from the huge establishment which 
accommodates a thousand inmates to 
the smallest, which shelters but a very 
few. 

The Union which I visited is situ- 
ated just outside a small town in 
Northamptonshire, surrounded by 
fields and lanes and roads, beautiful as 
only the English country can be 
The low, rambling old house, built 
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nearly a century ago, is of stone, and 
the passing of the years has colored it 
with the soft gray tones which time 
alone can give. Two long wings at 
the rear, three stories high, lead out 
from an octagonal central tower. In 
front of these, long, low wings sur- 
round two large courtyards, divided 
by the main hall of the building, the 
gable end of which fronts the street 
and forms the main entrance to the 
house. It had always been one of the 
cherished desires of my heart to sleep 
in a stone tower, into which I should 
ascend by winding flights of stone 
steps; and it was my lot to have my 
wish gratified in this English poor- 
house, for my room was in the very 
top of the octagon, in shape like no 
other room in the world, I am con- 
vinced. I went up to it by three 
winding flights of stone stairs, over 
which so many feet had trod that 
many of the steps were worn deeply; 
it had even been necessary to repair 
them by setting in new pieces of stone. 
The walls of the house are covered in 
many places with masses of rich, 
green English ivy, while in others our 
own familiar Virginia creeper forms a 
blanket less thick but no less beautiful. 
The grounds and gardens which sur- 
round the house are exquisitely kept, 
and are so extensive that one can 
wander about the walks for hours. 
In front of the house, long, box- 
bordered beds are filled, as the season 
advances, with a succession of brilliant 
blossoms. When I first went up the 
broad, gravel walk, which leads from 
the street or, more properly, the coun- 
try road, to the entrance, the whole 
place was gorgeous with the orange 
and gold of gillyflowers. A little 
later, roses held full sway; and later 
still, an army of pure white lilies, num- 
bered by hundreds, marched in stately 
array down both sides of the long 
walk. 

At the sides, and behind the house, 
the more material factors were consid- 
ered. Huge beds of strawberries, 
patches of new potatoes, peas, beans, 
asparagus and lettuce were as care- 
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fully tended as the flowers. Many of 
the walks were bordered with lines of 
currant bushes, red, white and black, 
while carefully trained raspberry and 
gooseberry bushes were loaded down 
with fruit. In one corner, but by no 
means crowded, were the beds of 
mint, thyme, parsley and other savory 
herbs, which are considered such a 
necessary adjunct to every English 
kitchen. A hedge of apple trées, 
trained upon frames, in the set Eng- 
lish fashion, together with some fine 
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old box and yew trees, clipped for 
years into rigid shapes, add much to 
the picturesque beauty of the place. 
Behind the house a screen of trees 
makes a delicate green background 
for the gray walls of the old building. 
In front of it the ground slopes gently 
down to the valley of the river Nene, 
thence rising to a range of beautiful 
hills beyond. Just in the foreground 
stands a huge old stone windmill with 
wooden sails damaged by time, which 
still, however, gather strength enough 
when a strong wind blows to propel 
the antiquated corn-grinding machin- 
ery which yet remains inside. 
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All matters which pertain to the 
government and management of a 
Union are in the hands of a board of 
guardians, consisting of at least one 
member from each parish represented, 
and as many more as the population 
of the parish justifies. All the Unions 
in the kingdom are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the national Local Govern- 
ment Board, established about twenty 
years ago. Their accounts are 
audited by a 
government 
auditor, and 
every institu- 
tion is liable 
at any time 
to receive a 
visit of in- 
vestigation 
from the gov- 
ernment = in- 
spector. The 
O Union 
represents 
thirty-nine 
parishes, and 
there are 
forty-two 
members on 
the board. 
Meetings of 
this body are 
held in the 
board room 
at the Union 
every two 
weeks, _pre- 
sided over by 
the president 
of the board, who is chosen annually 
from among the members. The time 
required for these meetings and for 
the other duties devolving upon a 
guardian is not inconsiderable; but 
neither the president nor the members 
of the board receive any pay for their 
services. All clerical work connected 
with the institution, the keeping of 
accounts, etc., is performed by an 
officer known as the clerk of the 
board, who is paid £200 a year. Each 
Union also retains what is known as 
“the relieving officer,” whose salary, 
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in the case of this Union, was the same 
as that of the clerk. The salaries of 
the clerk and the relieving officer are 
net, and they live outside of the build- 
ing. The remaining paid officials are 
the master, matron, nurse and porter, 
who are paid smaller sums and 
boarded and lodged in the house. 

All applications for regular admis- 
sion to the Union must be tade 
through the relieving officer, and al- 
though the 
inmates can 
go out at any 
time they 
choose, they 
cannot return 
without a new 
certificate of 
admission. 
Any one who 
wishes to be 
taken into the 
house makes 
application to 
the relieving 
officer,  stat- 
ing his or her 
needs. If the 
officer is satis- 
fied that he is 
justified in 
doing so, he 
grants admis- 
sion until the 
next meeting 
of the board 
of guardians, 
retention 
after that de- 
pending upon the decision of the 
board. At the meetings of the board 
all cases come up for considera- 
tion, and if they are decided to be 
deserving, permanent residence is 
granted or an arrangement made for 
“outdoor relief.” The horror of go- 
ing to the workhouse leads many to 
prefer to remain outside, to get along 
with the scanty assistance furnished 
them, in more independence, but 
probably much less comfort, than they 
would have if in the house. The 
maximum allowance for out-door re- 
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lief for a married couple is four shil- 
lings and sixpence ($1.12) weekly, and 
for a widow, three shillings (75c.). 
Until recently this dole was, in the 
quaint old English fashion, “half a 
crown and two loaves.” 

The number of inmates at O—— 
Union averages about seventy. At 
the time I happened to make inquiry, 
there were thirty-nine men, twenty- 
three women and eleven children. 
Formerly there were many more chil- 
dren, so many that a separate school 
for them was maintained in the house, 
and a competent schoolmistress re- 
tained on the staff; but during late 
years the practice has obtained of get- 
ting as many as possible of the chil- 
dren homes outside, where they can 
work for their board and go to school. 
The few remaining in the house, of 
school age, attend the regular schools 
in the town. The total expenses of 
this Union were, in round numbers, 
£3600 for the year ending last “Lady 
Day,” the 25th of March, which is in 
England the closing day of the fiscal 
year. From a quarter to a third of 
this was probably devoted to out-door 
relief, the rest representing the run- 
ning expenses of the house. This 
provides, as I have said, for the poor 
of thirty-nine parishes; but the Eng- 
lish parish varies so much in size that 
a better idea of the territory covered 
can be gained from the fact that the 
nearest Union on one side is seventeen 
miles distant, and on the other, thir- 
teen. Whether the present system of 
caring for the poor best combines effi- 
ciency and economy is one of the pub- 
lic questions which is being much dis- 
cussed in England to-day. 

The inmates of the Union are gen- 
erally old people, cripples, feeble- 
minded persons, and young children. 
Very few of these, however, will be 
absolutely helpless, and all who are 
able are expected and encouraged to 
do such light work as they can 
towards keeping up the establishment. 
The men take all the care of the 
grounds and gardens. The matron is 
allowed a capable maid, hired outside, 
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DOORWAY OF THE 
for her own assistance, but she is the 
only paid servant about the place. 
Those who are best able to act as 
nurses care for the more helpless. By 
a recent law, every Union is obliged to 
retain a capable trained nurse to over- 
see this work and care for those who 
are seriously ill. Special rooms, 
large, light and airy, filled with fresh, 
clean beds, furnish ample accommo- 
dation for those who are ill or helpless. 
A part of one of the front wings is 
fitted up as a laundry, and all the work 
for the house is done here, much of it 
by women who are strong physically 
but feeble in mind. One of the pretti- 
est places about the grounds is the 
clothes yard, where, shut in by a haw- 
thorn hedge, there is a big expanse of 
green turf, soft as plush, on which the 
wash is spread to whiten or above 
which it hangs to dry. It rarely hap- 
pens that there are not enough able- 
bodied and capable women in the 
Union to do the cooking and all the 
other necessary work of the house. 
These are usually homeless women 
with children, often illegitimate, so 
young that the mothers are tempo- 
rarily unable to go out to service, to 
which, as soon as their children get 
old enough, they return. 
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In no case did it seem to me that the 
amount of work required was unrea- 
sonable. Many ofthe more infirm old 
men do nothing except stroll about 
the walks in the grounds or sit on a 
bench in the sun. One confined to a 
wheeled chair was wheeled out each 
day by his more fortunate compan- 
ions. One courtyard is reserved for 
the men, the other for the women. 
The old women have a comfortable 
sitting-room which they use in com- 
mon, and in this room those who can 
walk about spend most of the daylight 
hours. Opening out of this room, on 
the back side of 
the women’s 
wing of the 
building, and 
shut in by a high 
wall, is “the old 
ladies’ garden,” 
one of the 
brightest spots 
about the place. 
Here the female 
inmates are at 
liberty to wander 
at will; and a 
pleasanter place, 
with its soft 


green grass, 
roses and other 
flowers, quaint 


old yew trees, 
and comfortable 
benches, it would 
be hard to find. I secured a snap 
shot at a group of women who had 
clustered in the door of the sitting 
room one day to wonder what I was 
about. When they saw the picture 
afterwards, and learned that I was 
going to take it home with me, one 
old woman who was in the extreme 
background raised a prodigious wail 
of disgust and dissatisfaction that she 
had not been brought more fully into 
view, declaring that she didn’t see any 
reason why she “shouldn’t go over the 
water just as well as the rest of them 
hussies.” This “going over the 
water” I found was almost invariably 
the way in which the lower classes of 


people all over England speak of go- 
ing to America. For them there is 
but one body of water and one des- 
tination. 

Back of the women’s garden is a 
playground for the girls, also with a 
high wall, now little used, since there 
are so few children; and back of the 
men’s ward is a large yard for the 
boys, to which they have access at 
almost all hours, and in which I 
watched many a game of cricket. 

The rules of the house are few, but 
those few are enforced. At six at 
night all must be in the house or in 
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their courtyards, and the gates are 
locked. At a later hour all are locked 
into their respective sleeping wards. 
No visitors come or go without being 
recorded in a book kept by the porter; 
and the main gates of the grounds are 
locked at nine every night. None of 
the inmates are allowed to leave the 
grounds without permission, unless 
they take it upon themselves to leave 
permanently, in which case they can- 
not return if, as often happens, they 
wish to, without a new certificate of 
admission from the relieving officer. 
Men who wish to go out get permis- 
sion from the master, women from the 
matron. Unless there is some reason 
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why they should not go, as a disposi- 
tion to drink on the part of some men, 
they are allowed to make frequent ex- 
cursions into the town, while many 
make visits of from a day to two or 
three weeks upon relatives in the sur- 
rounding country, who are glad to 
welcome them for a short time but are 
unable to furnish them a permanent 
home. 

While in the Union all inmates wear 
the special dress provided them. In 
the case of the men, this is a stout 
brown corduroy suit. The women 
have gowns of dark blue, with neat 
shawls and bonnets for street wear and 
Sundays. The clothes worn by per- 
sons when they enter the Union are 
preserved, and if at any time they wish 
to leave they must take off the Union 
suit and wear out their own. Many 
of the inmates have good suits or 
dresses, which they have been able to 
procure in one-way or another, and 
which they keep carefully to wear 
when they go out to visit. 

+ The hours for meals, in the summer, 
Were: breakfast at half-past six, din- 
yer at twelve, and supper at half-past 
five. All who are able to walk eat in 
one large dining hall. I do not re- 
member the bills of fare, which change 
from day to day, or the allowance per 
person, both established by law; but 
the impression I received was that the 
food was good and the supply ample. 
The staples were oatmeal porridge, 
bread and butter, cheese, meat and 
potatoes, with: tea for drink. The 
good judgment of the master and the 
ingenuity and kind heart of the 
matron result in adding much to the 
palatableness of the fare. I used to 
wonder why so much ground was de- 
voted to growing rhubarb, a plot in 
front of the “tramp house” as large as 
four ordinary gardens being covered 
with the big leaves of that plant, until 
one day I happened to be in the 
kitchen just as the matron was over- 
seeing the making of rhubarb pud- 
ding for that day’s dinner. A huge 
earthen crock as big as a_ bushel 
basket, containing several gallons of 
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stewed rhubarb, stood in the middle of 
the floor, and into this she was dishing 
big ladles of sugar to make it eatable. 
The pastry to be served with it was 
steaming, at the time, in two immense 
coppers as large as old-fashioned 
wash kettles. 

A special diet, nourishing, is pre- 
scribed for the weak, the aged and the 
ill; and here again the hand of the 
matron is seen, bearing bowls of 
broth and delicacies of her own mak- 
ing to tempt dull appetites. In addi- 
tion to this, there are frequent treats of 
tea, sugar and cakes, for the old 
women, when all share alike. These 
come from the more charitable of the 
surrounding country gentry, from 
interested visitors, often from the 
matron herself, who takes a special 
interest in “my old ladies.” The old 
men, it is almost needless to say, pre- 
fer tobacco to tea, and practical Brit- 
ish philanthropy frequently gratifies 
them. Lady L , the. wife of a 
nobleman who lives near, is perhaps 
the most thoughtful patroness of the 
establishment. Twice every year she 
visits the Union to give each woman 
there a quarter of a pound of tea, with 
sugar and cakes, and every old man a 
quarter of a pound of tobacco. Nor 
is this all, for frequent supplies of 
game and other good things come 
over from L—— Hall. Last Christ- 
mas the preserves there sent fifty fat 
rabbits to make the Union boarders a 
holiday dinner. Every old woman in 
the establishment has her own teapot 
and its accessories, her own safe 
corner where all these personal prop- 
erties can be kept, and in one wavy and 
another each manages so that the 
caddy is rarely empty. Many have 
friends outside who send them small 
sums occasionally,—a sixpence is 
richness,—the remittances being usu- 
ally in postage stamps, which are 
brought to the matron to be changed 
for money. Some earn small amounts 
by sewing or knitting articles which 
are purchased by charitably disposed 
visitors; and every Saturday after- 
noon a messenger goes to town to 
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shop, charged with a long list com- 
posed of such weighty items as “tup- 
pence worth of tea for Peters,” “ha- 
penny worth of sugar for Brown.” 
The administration of the Union 
provides for various committees, 
chosen from among the members of 
the board of guardians. Among 
these are committees on finance, sani- 
tation, reading, chapel, etc., and, most 
important of all, a visiting committee 
of three, any one of whom has the 
right unexpectedly to demand admis- 
sion to any part of the house at any 
hour of the day or night for the pur- 
pose of inspecting 
the details of man- 
agement. Every 
Union is obliged, 
by the law of the 
kingdom, to pro- 
vide a doctor and 
a chaplain. The 
doctor at O is 
paid £30 a year. 
He is required to 
come to the house 
twice a week regu- 
larly, and as much 
oftener as any pa- 
tient may require. 
It is also stipu- 
lated that at the. 
price paid he is to 
furnish his own 
medicine. Provi- 
sion must be made 
for religious services at least twice 
a week. Some Unions have a resi- 
dent chaplain, some hire a man, 
and others by alternating two or 
more men get a supply for noth- 
ing. The O Union pays £50 
a vear to the vicar of the parish, who 
has his two curates do the work and 
divides the pay between them. Two 
services are held on Sunday and one 
on Wednesday afternoon. At least 
one visit a week is made also to drill 
the people in the form of service or the 
children in singing. Service was for- 
merly held in a hall in the building 
proper, but recently a handsome stone 
chapel has been built on the outskirts 
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of the garden. Attendance upon ser- 
vice is not obligatory, but every one is 
expected to attend unless there is 
some good reason why they should 
not. I used often to go; and, sitting 
in a seat near the door where I could 
survey the whole congregation, it 
seemed to me to be the most pathetic 
sight I had ever seen. Except for the 
children, who sat together near the 
door as a choir, their fresh young 
voices led by a cottage organ which 
the master played—except for these, 
and for a vacant face here and there 
which bespoke the feeble mind behind 
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it, all were old, gray, bent with the toil 
of a lifetime, shaking with the palsy of 
advancing years. Life, which in too 
many cases had brought little of hap- 
piness to them, held nothing in the 
future but the end. It made me think 
of Herkomer’s “Last Muster”; but 
that, with its wealth of color, is infi- 
nitely more cheerful than this could 
ever be. It is hard for a clergyman 
to adjust a sermon so as to meet the 
minds and wants of such a congrega- 
tion as this. One can hardly preach 
the beauty of self sacrifice and gen- 
erosity to those who have nothing to 
give, or the blessedness of loving one’s 
neighbors to men and women whom 
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no one loves. One curate, a young 
man with a strong, earnest face, 
seemed to realize this, and, leaning 
over the little reading desk, he would 
forget to preach, in his desire to speak 
such words as he could of comfort and 
encouragement. 

The chapel, which cost about £1000, 
was built wholly by charitable con- 
tributions, the work being superin- 
tended by the vicar of the parish. 
The day it was formally opened was a 
great day for the Union, as the bishop 
of the diocese and other great people 
were to be present. Naturally all of 
the inmates were out in full force, new 
suits and dresses making them look 
a highly respectable congregation. 
One little incident impressed me, as 
showing an unusual amount of 
thoughtfulness in the treatment of 
these people. As there had been a 


considerable debt incurred in the 
building of the chapel, and as most of 
the gentry from the surrounding 


parishes would be present at the ser- 
vices, it was decided that this would be 
a favorable time for taking up a collec- 
tion. It occurred to one person, how- 
ever, that when this was done there 
would be one large part of the congre- 
gation, the inmates of the Union, who, 
since they had nothing, would have 
nothing to give. Fortunately, in this 
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floating vagrant population. 
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case a well filled 
purse was behind 
a warm heart, and 


from it came a 
generous supply 
of silver, divided 
equally among 


the inmates, so 
that, when the box 
was passed, each 
dropped in a six- 
pence with as 
much pride as 
their titled neigh- 
bors did a sover- 
eign. The social 
magnates of the 
county look upon 
the building of a 
workhouse chapel 
like this as one of the legitimate chari- 
ties which they are bound to support, 
and they take a thoroughly practical 
interest in it. 

One of the principal offices of the 
parish Union is the sheltering of the 
By the 
present poor law of the kingdom, 
those who may make application at 
the Union, declaring that they are 
without the means of procuring food 
and shelter, are fed and lodged for at 
least one night, being required to doa 
stated amount of work the next day in 
return. In the case of men, this 
means cutting wood or breaking stone 
for a certain number of hours, while 
the women pick oakum. The num- 
ber of persons who make such applica- 
tion is considerable. I do not think 
that there was ever a night, during the 
month that I was at the Union, that 
the “tramp house,” as it was called, 
was empty, while sometimes there 
would be as many as a dozen seeking 
shelter. Among these there would 
occasionally be an intelligent, self- 
respecting person, whom misfortune 
of some kind, illness or lack of work, 
had reduced to this strait; but usually 
the applicants belonged to the true 
vagrant class, whose life is practically 
spent in tramping from one end of 
Great Britain to the other, claiming 
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shelter and food in this way when they 
cannot be obtained otherwise more 
easily. The vagrant department is 
wholly separated from the rest of the 
Union, so far that a prominent notice 
beside the great iron gates which give 
access to the broad walk which leads 
up to the house reads, “Vagrants ad- 
mitted only at the boarded gates.” 
These are further down the street, at 
the extreme corner of the grounds, 
and from them a walk leads to the 
“tramp house,” a solid, low stone 
building, with barred windows, stand- 
ing by itself in a corner of the garden. 
Comfortable sleeping accommoda- 
tions are furnished here, with a sep- 
arate ward for such few women as 
may come in; and the ample but plain 
supply of food—porridge, bread and 
water—which the law allows, is 
brought out here. The institution 
effects one desirable result, at least, for 
one room is fitted with a bath tub and 
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a plentiful supply of hot water, and 
every applicant is obliged to take a 
thorough bath before being allowed 
to go to bed. As this rule is rigidly 
enforced at all Unions, it follows that 
the habitual vagrant who spends life 
wandering from workhouse to work- 
house acquires at least the merit of 
cleanliness. Each applicant is re- 
quired to empty his pockets of all they 
contain before he is granted shelter, 
the very miscellaneous contents being 
made up into a bundle for which he is 
given a check. This is to ascertain 
if the wanderers are really without 
money, having which they are obliged 
to go out and get lodging for them- 
selves at some public house. Ex- 
perienced vagrants become very ex- 
pert in concealing what small amount 
of money they may happen to have, to 
the extent sometimes of burying it 
outside the grounds, under the 


hedges, before they come in. 
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By Fulius H. Ward. 





JAMES T. FIELDS IN HIS EARLY LIFE, 


ROM the time when Amos Law- 
F rence trudged from Groton to 

Boston with all his worldly pos- 
sessions tied up in a cotton handker- 
chief, to the present day, Boston has 
been the maker of regiments of bright 
country boys of New England who 
have determined to push their way in 
the world. They are usually honest 
and vigorous lads who have more 
brains than money and are anxious to 
enter into the struggle of life. Early 
in the forties a score or more of these 
young men gathered from various 
parts of Massachusetts in Boston as 
the clerks of different merchants, and 
began their friendships as members of 
the Mercantile Library Association, 
which was established in 1820 and is 
the oldest organization of its kind in 
the country. Its original purpose was 
to establish a library of standard and 
current literature for the use of the 
younger members of the mercantile 
community. It had a hard struggle 
for more than twenty years; but in 
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1843 it began a course of public lec- 
tures which for many years was one 
of the most popular and profitable in 
the city. Many of the prominent lec- 
turers of the country were first intro- 
duced to the public by this Associa- 
tion. Here the young men met 
on common ground. They were 
supplied with good literature for their 
leisure moments, and on Saturday 
night, which was their only off even- 
ing during the week, they resorted to 
the Mercantile Library for pleasant 
intercourse. The location was first 
at the corner of Batterymarch and 
Milk streets; then it was changed to 
School street, then to Bromfield 
street, then to Amory Hall at the 
corner of West street, and later to 
Summer street, where its rooms were 
adorned with the portraits of some of 
the first merchants in Boston, who 
gave the Association encouragement 
and financial aid. The service which 
this Association rendered to these 
young men, half a century ago, can 
hardly be overestimated. Amos Law- 
rence tells in his autobiography 
what he gained by spending his even- 
ings at his boarding house in reading 
books; and - 


the Mer- 
cantile Li- 
brary fur- 


nished 
these boys 
from the 
country 
with a 
pleasant 
reading- 
room and 
a place for 
recreation 
in their 
leisure 
hours. 
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Among the 
number were lI. 
Malcolm Atkins, 
Edwin P. Whip- 
ple, Daniel N. 
Haskell, Albert 
Hanscom, Samuel 


Gould, Edward 
Stearns, A. L. 
Stimson, Elliot C. 
Cowdin, W. N. 
Fairbanks, E. A. 
Hobart, John J. 
Raynor, Charles 


L. Pitts, George 
F. Beck, Thomas 
R. Gould, James 
T. Fields, Thomas 
J. Allen and M. P. 
Kennard. Of 
nearly the same 
age, ranging from twenty to twenty- 
three years, engaged in similar pur- 
suits, full of fun and frolic, eager to 
make their way in the world, they 
found at the Mercantile Library a 
source of enjoyment which was at 
once intellectual and inspiriting, and 
equal to their limited means. They 
used to meet on Saturday evening 
to discuss the topics of the day, 
politics, the last engagement, the 
newest joke, and the last new book 
or poem, and to have a pleasant social 
meeting; and this gathering grew by 
degrees into a private club. On the 
evening of November 16, 1844, it was 
reported that the president of the As- 
sociation had made an engagement to 
be married, whereupon Mr. John J. 
Raynor proposed that the next person 
among the crowd who should be 
guilty of like conduct should forfeit to 
the company no less than six bottles of 
champagne. This proposition was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and it was sug- 
gested that it would be well to adopt 
certain rules and regulations in order 
that the affair should proceed sys- 
tematically. Mr. Thomas J. Allen was 
appointed to draft a constitution, and 
it was understood that the formation 
of the new society should date from 
that evening. The constitution, which 
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was adopted No- 
vember 30, 1844, 
read in the pre- 
amble as follows: 
“The undersigned, 
fully impressed 
with the loneliness 
of their position as 
bachelors and 
consequent depri- 
vation of the ec- 
static raptures 
and soothing de- 
lights of married 


life, do hereby 
combine for the 
purpose of form- 


ing an association, 
to be entitled the 
Benedict Club, 
the object’ of 
which shall be to encourage connubi- 
ation, perpetuate the race of good 
fellows (and thereby _ incidentally 
advance the cause of native American- 
ism), but more particularly to felici- 
tate and rejoice over the engagements 
of its members; and for our better 
organization we severally pledge our 
honor rigidly to abide by the follow- 
ing constitution.” 

The main points in this document 
were these: The number of Benedicts 
Was never to exceed twelve; every 
vacancy was to be filled by the unani- 
mous vote of the entire club; the gov- 
ernment was vested in the hands'of a 





JOHN J. RAYNOR, 
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president and secretary, chosen annu- 
ally; all votes were to be taken viva 
voce, except for officers and new mem- 





A. L. STIMSON, 


bers, when they were to be expressed 
by ballots in writing; it was to be the 
imperative duty of every member to 
get engaged as soon as possible, and 
upon doing so to own up man-fashion, 
when it was to be the duty of the club 
to select a person to pronounce his 
eulogy, and to see that he furnished 
the requisite champagne of an ap- 
proved brand; he was also to be im- 
mediately discharged from the club, 
not to return unless he received the 
mitten subsequently, and then only in 
the usual way; when the act was fully 
substantiated the delinquent member 
was to pay the further penalty of an 
oyster supper in addition to the cham- 
pagne. In the event of the marriage 
of any member, the club were to be 
invited guests at the wedding, and it 
was distinctly understood that all gifts 
of baby rattles, linen, nurse lamps and 
the like should be received in good 
faith by the ex-Benedict, without the 
slightest murmur at the gifts of useful 
housekeeping articles. There was to 
be an annual meeting of the club on 
its anniversary, and each one was to 
pay for his own supper on that occa- 
sion. No casual visits or extra atten- 
tions to any young female were to be 
construed unfavorably, and every 
Benedict was to consider himself 
under the most solemn obligations to 
promote the cause of matrimony by 
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every means in his power, by with- 
drawing his attentions from the other 
sex whenever such attentions might 
conflict with the just claims of a fellow 
associate, by making short calls upon 
lovers, by rehearsing the praises of the 
smitten to the old folks, by advocating 
the increase of salaries, and by the re- 
duction of house rents. 

It will be seen from this constitution 
that these young men intended to 
have a good time; and the records of 
the proceedings of the club, which 
have passed into the hands of one of 
the two surviving members, to whose 
courtesy [ am indebted for the use of 
them and much of the information 
here brought together, are full of the 
mirth and fun which were produced 
whenever these youthful Benedicts 
were announced to be engaged and 
had to pav their forfeits. 

Before I make quotations from the 
records of the club, it will be best to 
give in brief some account of its mem- 
bers. Isaiah M. Atkins, Jr., was the 
early president of the Library from 
1836 to 1840, and was the first presi- 


ELLIOT C, 


COWDIN. 
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dent of the club. He was without 
much humor, but he bore the brunt of 
jokes made at his expense with good 
nature and always made the best of 
things. He was the confidential clerk 
and book-keeper of William Per- 
kins, then a well-known merchant. 
Thomas J. Allen was a Boston-born 
boy, whose father was lost at sea. 
The support of his mother fell upon 
him, and as an accountant in a large 
manufacturing corporation, of which 
he declined to be the treasurer because 
he had to assume too much responsi- 
bility, he faithfully discharged his 
duties, on a substantial salary, to the 
end of his life. He was in his early 
days the weekly Boston correspondent 
of a Gloucester paper. Albert Han- 
scom finally became a confidential 
clerk in the house of A. T. Stewart and 
Company, New York. Samuel Gould 
was an insurance clerk, and ultimately 
became president of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Insurance Company, and died a 
rich man. Edward Stearns was a 
clerk in an insurance company. He 
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was at one time the secretary of Hon. 
J. G. Palfrey, then the Secretary of 
State, of Massachusetts, and was said 
to be the only one who could read 
Palfrey’s handwriting. He did not 
confine himself to one thing, but was 
a law to himself. Few men in Boston 
ever had such a circle of acquaint- 
ances. He was fond of books, and 
no one of that galaxy of bright fellows 
was a more appreciative reader, es- 
pecially of Scott and Dickens, than 
was he, ready references to those writ- 
ers, humorous and otherwise, being 
always at hand for his purposes. He 
made several visits to Europe, and no 
genuine cockney enjoyed his leisurely 
saunterings in the historic localities of 
old London more than did Edward 
Stearns. His favorite hostelry, and 
the only hostelry to his mind worthy 
his attention there, was the old Golden 
Cross Hotel, redolent for ages of 
toddy and_ epicurianism,—because 


Dickens had celebrated it as the al- 
leged rendezvous of the Pickwick 
Indeed, Stearns seemed a veri- 
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table Pickwickian himself. A com- 
panion, on the occasion of his first ap- 
pearance at this resort, writes that 
Stearns with an affected serious air 
requested the young woman attendant 
at the desk to assign him one of the 
rooms that had been occupied by 
some member of the Pickwick Club, 
when the maiden, quite equal to the 
occasion, handed “Buttons” a key and 
with much soberness said, “Give the 
gentleman Mr. Steerforth’s room, No. 
42,’”’—Steerforth, while not a Pick- 
wickian, having been placed by Dick- 
ens in that hotel—and both the par- 
ties held their breath till each was 
beyond the influence of the explosion. 
From that moment Stearns was a 
favorite guest at that establishment. 
Mr. Stearns for many years prior to 
his death was the senior member of 
the firm of Stearns Brothers, who con- 
ducted an important insurance agency 
with correspondents on both sides the 
Atlantic. 

Daniel N. Haskell was a Newbury- 
port boy, who served first as a clerk on 
Washington street, and then as a part- 
ner in the house of E. V. Ashton & Co. 
He became a prominent member of 
the city council. He had public spirit, 
and employed his leisure as corre- 
spondent of the Newburyport Herald. 
When Epes Sargent left the editorial 
chair of the Transcript, Haskell, who 
had been a contributor to it and to the 
Boston Miscellany, took his place. 
Haskell and Kennard used to sleep in 
their own stores, and their rooms were 
a great resort for their confréres. 
Haskell’s treat was currant wine, and 
his den was named “Gibraltar.” After 
he took charge of the Transcript, 
which he held till his death, he lived at 
the Revere House, and, though one of 
the most genial of men, remained 
unmarried to the end of his life. 

Elliot C. Cowdin was the youngest 
brother of John Cowdin, a marble im- 
porter, and of the notable Colonel 
Cowdin, who went to the war in com- 
mand of the First Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. He was a clerk in a large 
importing house whose business was 


. 
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in ribbons and millinery goods, and 
he finally became a partner. He sub- 
sequently established a house in New 
York and one in Paris, and died a very 
wealthy man. He lived in Paris for 
many years, where he was renowned 
as an entertainer and as the intimate 
friend of Minister Washburne, and 
where Charles Sumner during his ill- 
ness in Paris was his frequent guest. 
He was also a prominent member of 
the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, and full of public spirit. A 
private and appreciative memoir of 
him was written by his friend Edwin 
P. Whipple. 

John J. Raynor was an amiable 
youth, the son of a carriage maker in 
Sudbury street. He was popular and 
companionable, and established him- 
self in the leather business. 

Edwin Percy Whipple was a clerk 
in a banking house for several years, 
and came from Rockport. He was 
always literary, constantly writing for 
the press, and discussed books freely. 
In 1843 he wrote his famous criticism 
of Macaulay’s history, which pleased 
Macaulay so much that he sent him a 
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letter of thanks, which greatly de- 
lighted the members of the club, of 
whom he was the chief literary orna- 
ment. Whipple also delivered lec- 
tures, and finally gave up everything 
for writing. He was called Percy 
Whipple, and was greatly beloved, 
though constantly the subject of prac- 
tical jokes by his companions. He 
talked so profoundly at the dinners of 
the club, that the wags used to say 
that the waiter who stood behind 
Whipple’s chair had to be sent to the 
insane asylum. He was the first 
member to be married, and the club 
made over his engagement one of the 
merriest meetings it ever had. 

George F. Beck was very brilliant 
as a wit. He liked to recite from 
Dickens. He went to California and 
died in the early fifties. 

James T. Fields came from Ports- 
mouth, N. H. He was educated at 
the schools in that city, and was the 
son of a ship captain. He came to 
Boston in 1835, and entered the 
famous Old Corner Bookstore, in the 
employment of William D. Ticknor. 
TF'rom a lad he had bookish instincts, 
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and rapidly developed into one of the 
leading publishers of the country, re- 
tiring from business at an opportune 
moment and afterwards gaining con- 
siderable influence and position as a 
literary man. He was an excellent 
story-teller and an inimitable wit, and 
some of his verses are humorous in 
character. 

There are still others who were con- 
temporaries of those prominent in the 
Benedict Club and have since made 
their mark as exemplary citizens, dis- 
tinguishing themselves by more or 
less success. Among these may be 
mentioned the late Charles L. Pitts, 
president of the City Insurance Com- 
pany. George Warren was a clerk 
with Enoch Train and Company, 
founders of a Liverpool line of sailing 
ships. He subsequently resided in 
Liverpool and became the successor 
of that house and the owner of the 
present Warren line of steamers now 
managed by his son. Mr. Warren 
was a wealthy and distinguished mer- 
chant, possessing an elegant estate in 
the suburbs of Liverpool. He died 
in Italy, in 1880. James Murray 


Howe should also be remembered. 


He was once a partner in the banking 
house of George B. Blake and Com- 
Mr. A. L. Stimson, 


pany of Boston. 
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one of the original members of the 
Benedict, is still living in his eightieth 
year, having long since retired from 
all active pursuits. Whipple, Fields, 
and T. R. Gould, the sculptor, printed 
a pamphlet of youthful verses, which 
was subsequently published under the 
title of “The Scimitar.” Warren 
Sawyer, the youngest of them all, is 
still on Change daily as the president 
of the Everett Bank. 

One of the last two survivors of this 
brilliant company is M. P. Kennard, 
who was a schoolmate of Fields in 
Portsmouth. He came to Boston and 
entered as a clerk 
into the house of 
Jones, Lows and 
Ball, where he 
rapidly made his 
mark, and was 
later connected 
with the famous 
firm of Bigelow, 
Kennard = and 
Company. He 
served as Assist- 
ant United States 
Treasurer under 
Presidents Hayes, 
Arthur and Har- 
rison. He had 
an exhaustless 
fund of good na- 
ture and apprecia- 
tion, made friends 
with everybody, 
and in the “sere and yellow leaf” of 
old age is one of the brightest and 
most companionable of men. 

This list is not complete. Other 
men entered into the club as guests 
and friends; but by necessity it was 
confined to few, and in this fact lay a 
great part of its charm. 

At their regular meetings on Satur- 
day night, at the Library Association, 
there was considerable discussion of 
the methods of matrimony, all of 
which is duly recorded by Thomas 
Jefferson Allen, the secretary. On 
the twelfth of April, 1845, Mr. Allen, 
in acknowledgment of a package of 
maple sugar from George F. Beck, 
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then a clerk in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment in New Hampshire, indited 
the following address to him in return: 


“That cussed Beck with auburn hair and 
pimples red and brown 

Sends sugar to the bachelors of Mercantile 
renown; 

He kisses the whole string of them in 
phantasy’s fond dream, 

And licks his chops as airily as tom-cats 
lick up cream, 

Cream! 
Lick up cream! 


“Haskell, Whipple and Cowdin nab it; 

Atkins and Haskell try to grab it; 

Gould and Peterson can’t quite come it; 

Stearns has most un- 
doubtedly done it. 

In reaching over to 
save his bacon, 

He finds himself a 
little mistaken; 

He misses the sugar 
and grabs instead 

A handful of hair 
from Haskell’s 
head. 

They set up a yell of 
fierce despair, 

Now murmur a curse, 
now breathe a 
prayer: 

Then urging on to 
the conflict grim, 
With a growl of con- 
tentment swallow 

him. 
Him! 
Swallow him!” 


On the _ four- 
teenth of June the 
club drafted a 
reply to the poetical epistle from 
Nashua, which read thus: 


“We, a committee of the Benedict Club, 
Intend in this apostrophe ’ere, to give Beck 
a rub, 
Rub, rub! 
To give Beck a rub! 


“We have eat up the sugar, 
The sweet maple sugar, 
Which so kindly was sent 
By that Nashua boozer, 
Boozer, boozer! 
That Nashua boozer! 


“We send him respects, 
With all our hearts open, 
And hope he’ll escape 
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All dangers rope-n, 
Rope-n, rope-n! 
All dangers rope-n! 
“Let him shun bad expressions, 
And never more ‘cuss,’ 
But in every respect 
Try to imitate us, 
Us, us! 
Imitate us! 
“Let wisdom be taught him 
To know what his grade is, 
Keep clear of the gallows 
And clear of the ladies,— 
Ladies, ladies! 
Keep clear of the ladies! 
“And when he is married, 
Which we trust soon to see, 
May he find a nice woman, 
When he finds Mrs. B.,— 
Mrs. B 


When he finds Mrs. B.!” 


There is surely much here, and in 
lines which will be quoted later, which 
is not notable poetry; but the verses 
are not quoted to show that the Bene- 
dicts were all good poets, but that they 
were good fellows and had good times. 

On the first anniversary, No- 
vember 21, 1845, Mr. Beck deliv- 
ered an address and poem at Tremont 
Temple, which moved his youthful 
audience constantly from laughter to 
tears. Afterward the club adjourned 
to the Pemberton House, where 
a supper had been provided, and 
spent four hours in consuming it. 
At this time Mr. Kennard, an engaged 
man, it is recorded, “dilated at some 
length on the bliss of the engaged 
state, and recommended the Benedicts 
to follow his example, upon the prin- 
ciple of the fox who had lost his tail.” 

Early in January, 1846, it was an- 
nounced that Edwin Percy Whipple 
was engaged, and Thomas Jefferson 
Allen was empowered to prepare a 
eulogy to be delivered on the occasion 
of the club taking leave of Mr. Whip- 
ple. The latter gentleman declined to 
be present when he was to be excom- 
municated, but did not refuse to pay 
his forfeit of champagne or to meet 
any other just demands which were 
made upon him. His letter, dated 
Boston, January 27, 1846, read as 
follows: 
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My Dear Jefferson: I am sorry that I 
shall not be able to meet the glorious 
Apollos this evening. Indeed, if I was dis- 
engaged, I should feel out of place among 
the bachelor rascals of the Benedict Club, 
having fallen away from the faith, and cer- 
tain of being treated as a renegade. I hope 
you, therefore, will discharge the delicate 
duty. of telling them how feelingly I wish 
the devil had them, and how sincerely I 
trust there will be more arsenic than usual 
in the champagne. I shall call at the 
Watch House early in the morning, and 
have a pleasant chat with them in that 
bachelor mansion. The police are in high 
spirits at the prospect of being bribed by 
the young men in mercantile pursuits who 
compose your interesting society. Trust- 
ing that your festivities will have the effect 
of improving your minds, and that your 
wine will not mount into your heads, I have 
the honor to remain 

Very truly, 
Your bitterest enemy, 
THE DELINQUENT. 


After this letter had been read, Mr. 
Allen proceeded to deliver a lengthy 
eulogy upon Mr. Whipple. It is the 
only ‘one of these eulogies which has 
been fully preserved. It first de- 
scribes the scene of the “Delinquent’s” 
engagement and its effect upon him in 
his dreams and in his calm moments. 
Then Whipple’s eminent position as a 
critic of letters is dwelt upon, and the 
changes are rung upon his whole 
career, for the purpose of making as 
much fun as possible. In the course 
of the address the following original 
verses, humorously ascribed to Whip- 
pie, are quoted: 


“If I should marry, royal dukes 
Should at my wedding fare; 

For then the Graces would be by, 
And High-ness would be there. 


“My wife might walk the crowded streets, 
And see the busy faces; 

But ne’er with laden purse should she 
Be often in buy places: 


“When wives their husbands’ money spend 
For fashionable gear, 

I logically then conclude 
Those wives are very dear. 


“When I perceive a dandy court 
A fair and youthful dame, 

I fear that he will lick her when 
Time may have cooled his flame.” 
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Toward the end of the address the 
orator says: “Let us throw aside 
badinage for a moment, and cordially 
and heartily congratulate him upon 
the happy prospects before him. We 
have been connected with him for 
many years by the bonds of friendship 
and good will, and he has now and 
always will have our warmest syin- 
pathy and sincerest regards. May his 
future course through life never be 
clouded by misfortune or sorrow; and 
in the quiet and soothing pleasures of 
married life and the comforts of home 
shared by a devoted and congenial 
helpmeet, may he find a purer and 
more elevating enjoyment than fame 
or riches can bring.” 

When the oration was finished the 
file of six champagnes, which stood at 
a viewing distance, drawn up like a 
regiment, uncovered their heads, and 
waved their silver caps in air with a 
loud report at the first toast of the 
evening, which was offered by the 
president. Then the time for riotous 
fun had arrived, and each one let him- 
self out in repartee. James T. Fields, 
an invited guest, whose extreme mod- 
esty had prevented his addressing the 
club, offered the following toast: 
“With the longest of faces and buckets of 


tears, : 
I send this short toast to the Benedicts’ 


ears: ; 
Success to the Club! May you all live to 


see 
The Young Whipples play round the old 
Whipple-tree!” 


Then Samuel Gould sang an orig- 
inal song, written for the occasion: 


“In the days when Edwin’s heart was free, 
A short time ago, 

The lad was full of mirth and glee, 
And sound from top to toe. 

Among true-hearted Benedicts 
He was the merriest coon 

That coffee quaffed or story told 
In Haven’s gay saloon. 

And there we passed the pleasant time, 
Nor tho’t of care or woe,— 

In the day when Edwin’s heart was free, 
A short time ago.” 


Two other stanzas continue the 
lament in the same temper, though 
they become more and more boister- 
ous to the end. 
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Here is one of the songs sung at an 
engagement festival, June 24, 1851: 


“Forasmuch as Mr. Allen, who is a very 
merry ‘swell,’ 

Has invited us to 

Hotel, 

We've come ‘sans ceremonie,’ a crammifig, 
careless crew, 

Full ripe for wine and laughter,—for we’ve 

nothing else to do. 


supper at the Albion 


“Demure, he plumed his wits beneath his 
Benedictine cowl, 

And fun alive and keen retort sat with him 
‘cheek by jowl’; 

But we'll pluck off the quaint disguise and 
pelt him with excru- 

Ciating puns and songs,—for we’ve nothing 
else to do. 


“The slyest rogue of all the pack, the very 
knave of clubs, 

Who tickled most the brethren’s ribs and 
gave the hardest rubs, 

Is up to-night, a glorious mark!—let’s run 
him clearly through, 

And wipe out all old scores, boys,—for 
we've nothing else to do.” 


At the second anniversary, Daniel 
N. Haskell was chosen president, and 
presided at the supper on that occa- 
sion. Fields 


James T. was again 
present, and read an original poem, 
which produced sobs and _ merri- 


ment, tears and laughter, from those 
who were present. It was full of 
personal allusions and hits at the 
members of the club, and was written 
in the most rollicking style. 

As the club was composed of only a 
dozen men, and there was a strong 
feeling against adding new members, 
it went out of existence by limitation 
when all its members but two were 
engaged; and even before this point 
was reached, it had practically ceased 
to exist. The last person to be en- 
gaged was Elliot C. Cowdin, whose 
betrothal took place in May, 1851. 
Haskell pronounced the oration, and 
Edward Stearns gave the poem. 
When Thomas J. Allen was an- 
nounced to be engaged, he was the 
fifth of the married Benedicts; and 
there were then but four men, Atkins, 
Gould, Allen and Cowdin, who were 
not engaged. Whenever these for- 
feits were paid, the club went wild in 
frolic and fun, and some of the wittiest 
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poems ever written in America were 
produced on these occasions. The 
club always entertained their ex- 
members and certain associates on 
these festive occasions, and the 
associates returned the favor. Ed- 
ward Stearns, James T. Fields, and 
Edwin P. Whipple were the poets 
when Tom Allen entertained the club; 
and a stanza or two from each one will 
give an idea of the occasion. Mr. 
Stearns said: 
“There’s left the Buffer, mighty Dan, 
With jollier nose than any man 

E’er had for frontispiece, 
Who has kisses sweet, oh, rich and rare, 
Or from the fat and fair, 

Besides his lovely niece. 


“When Atkins pops, ’twill be no use; 
The girls will find a prompt excuse; 
The answer No will be given. 
And good Sir Malcolm, brave and stout, 
At this rebuff will just step out, 
At the age of ninety-seven.” 


Mr. Fields wound up his verses with 
the following stanza: 
“A long life to Tom Allen, the friend of our 


youth, 
The friend of good order, Dan Haskell and 


Truth, 

You’ll hunt through the world for a better, 
nor find 

A man half so honest or more to your 
mind.” 


Mr. Whipple wrote a poem entitled 
“Tom’s (Supposed) Address to His 
Love.” The lament reads as follows: 

“Alas, ah, well-a-day, 
The Benedicts will loudly bray, 
Our Noblest Roman would not stay. 


“He, our glory and our pet, 
In whom our several virtues met,— 
In his descent our sun is set. 


“Ah, none is left who can combine 
The scattered rays of all our shine, 
And drink unhurt the Schreider wine. 


“He’s gone, he’s gone; and now let’s rate 
him; 
In scorn’s hot oven let us bake him; | 
He’s off our books; the parson take him!” 
It was inevitable that such a lively 
company of young men, known 
among all their associates as a band of 
rare wits, should be eagerly sought for 
by the bright and beautiful girls of 
Boston. The Benedicts had dancing 
classes at Mrs. Barrymore’s in Bul- 
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finch Place, and there was at the same 
time a famous school for young ladies 
in South Boston. When these girls 
had been properly trained in the 
divine art, they met the young Bene- 
dicts in Mrs. Barrymore’s rooms. 
The latter were not unwilling to pay 
their respects to the young ladies, and 
the first Benedict levee was held at 
Papanti’s on Friday evening, March 
19, 1847. The record says of this 
event: 

“The selected beauty of the metrop- 
olis was before us. The flashing eye 
of the brunette and the waving curls of 
the blonde contrasted finely with the 
noble countenances and manly bear- 
ing of their partners. The band was 
pouring forth its sublimest strains, the 
doors of the supper room were left 
partly open, revealing the luxurious 
banquet which Mr. Papanti (who for 
this night only sported a brand new 
wig) was arranging; and in fact every- 
thing which could satisfy the reason 
or feast the senses was freely offered 
to all. After the first series of dances 
was finished, at precisely eleven and a 
half o’clock, the company proceeded 
to the supper room, where, after re- 
freshing themselves with the delicacies 
there provided, each lady was pre- 
sented with a bouquet upon reéntering 
the saloon. Again the spacious hall 
reechoed to the soul-awakening notes 
of the band, and the joyous dance was 
renewed with increased vigor till half 
past two of the following morning, 
when the grand basket cotillon, 
danced with what little remained of 
the entire strength of the company, 
concluded the gorgeous festival. 
Probably there never assembled a 
more brilliant and happy company, 
and the pleasant recollections of the 
occasion will abide in their memories 
throughout all future time.” 

From this date onward the Benedict 
Levees were among the choice assem- 
blies of their kind in Boston. The 


young ladies were more than eager to 
be invited, and the young men, who 
wore the half of a pair of scissors em- 
broidered on their lapels as a badge, 
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were quite as crazy as the girls who 
were eager to be invited on these 
festive occasions. It speaks well for 
these young men, fresh from the coun- 
try, that they made their way by their 
wit, their manly conduct and their 
keen sense of honor to the hearts and 
homes of the brightest and best people 
in the city; and during the six or eight 
years that the Benedict Club existed 
it was a notable institution in Boston. 

Daniel N. Haskell, a strong charac- 
ter in his own right, was called the 
Sachem. He was greatly beloved by 
his friends, and it was found after his 
death that in the early autumn of the 
very last year of his life he had thirty- 
two presents ready for the little ones 
at Christmas. He was sometimes 
brusque in his manner, but as a writer 
of short paragraphs had no equal 
in the Boston press. He had mod- 
elled his style after that early Nestor of 
the Boston press, J. T. Buckingham. 

The old members of the Benedict 
Club joined in Mercantile Library 
Association suppers long after the 
club had ceased to exist. James T. 
Fields read a poem at one of these 
suppers in 1859, from which we take 
the following verses: 
“Let Tom Allen brag if he will 

That he is just forty years old; 
That’s a fiction got up for effect, 

A romance of young Tommy the Bold. 


“We know when the rascal was born: 
*Twas a day or two after the flood; 
And before it was dry in the streets, 
How he peppered old Noah with mud! 
* * * * * 
“But a tear follows close on a smile; 
Dear Hobart lies dead in his grave. 
My hand, buried friend, as I speak, 
Toward thy tomb in the distance I wave. 
« * « * * 
“Come Cowdin, from over the sea; 
Come Atkins and Kennard and Stearns; 
Come, brothers, you all can behold 
How the flame on the old altar burns; 


“How the strains that in boyhood we sung 
Echo back through the days that are fled: 

How memory untarnished survives, 
Though the living mourn over the dead.” 


The members of the Benedict 
Club, or those who were at differ- 
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ent times invited to share its festivities, 
have all passed away, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Kennard and Mr. A. L. 
Stimson. Mr. Stimson is now hale 
and hearty in his old age. He 
has been absent from Boston many 
years and now lives in Concord, 
N. H. He has always been en- 
gaged more or less in literary work. 
The children and friends of these men 
will read this story of an interesting 
episode in their lives with mingled 
mirth and sadness. While it is simply 
an account of the way in which a num- 
ber of bright young men met to- 
gether under happy auspices for a 
good time, it is also a remarkable illus- 
tration of the character of the youth 
who came to Boston with high expec- 
tations, earnest purposes and good 
moral character, half a century ago. 
The Mercantile Library Association, 
which furnished the centre around 
which they rallied, has long since 
ceased to be what it was then; but 
when its noble library was contrib- 
uted to the Public Library, of which it 
was the pioneer, it had done its work, 
—and now it is simply an organiza- 
tion which continues the memory of 
its past usefulness. Among the men 
whose career it had much to do in 
shaping was the late Alexander H. 
Rice. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association supply some- 
thing of the same helpful influences 
to young men to-day which it fur- 
nished half a century ago. But in 
reckoning the forces which have con- 
tributed to make Boston what it is, it 
must not be forgotten that the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, and the 
Benedict Club which grew out of it, 
were agencies, small in themselves, 
but happy as instruments, by which 
the young life of those earlier days 
was guided and uplifted to the best 
ends. The story of this little band of 
Boston clerks has doubtless been re- 
peated again and again in other forms; 
but as an episode in the formative life 
of young men in a great city it has a 
charm and fascination of its own. 








A MEMORIAL DAY 


By Herbert 





HREE men were sit- 
ting one April morn- 
) ES ing on the wooden 

| bench outside’ the 
4 small building which 
~{ served the little set- 
tlement of Westham 
Corners as post office, store and 
general lounging place and which was 
also, in the upper story, the home of 
the storekeeper Israel Bacon and his 
wife Hannah. Westham Corners 
was, so to speak, a suburb of West- 
ham, itself a small village in a remote 
district of New England, but large 
and flourishing compared to the Cor- 
ners. The Corners was five miles 
over the hills from Westham, and 
there was no railroad; a coach, so 
called by courtesy, ran daily between 
the two places. There were only 
about twenty houses at the Corners, 
and there was no church. The peo- 
ple had never been able -to build a 
church or afford a minister of their 
own. The schoolhouse served as a 
church, and the minister drove over 
from Westham for afternoon service; 
there was no morning service. Some- 
times Deacon Brown had prayers in 
the evening; the people said he ought 
to have been a minister, he could pray 
so well. Back of the schoolhouse 
was the graveyard; it seemed dispro- 
portionate to the size of the settle- 
ment, but the Corners had been set- 
tled for a long time and the graveyard 
bore solemn witness to the fact. 

The three men, as they sat in the 
sun that bright April morning, 
glanced now and then at the school- 
house across the way and the grave- 
yard beyond it. 

“Wal!” said the oldest of them, a 
man with white hair and a white beard 
under his chin, “I don’t see why we 
can’t hev some sort o’ celebration on 
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Copeland. 


Decoration Day ’s well ’s other towns. 
To be sure, Jim Piper ’s the only 
soldier we sent to the war, and there 
ain’t but one grave there,’—he 
nodded towards the unkempt field be- 
hind the schoolhouse,—“but I reck’n 
that ain’t no reason why he shouldn’t 
hev his dues ’s well ’s if there was a 
dozen of ’em lyin’ round him, as there 
is over t’ the village. I hold we ought 
to hev some sort of a time this year.” 

“I think so too,” said Jed Barker, 
the older of the other two men. “I 
sh’d think it would be a sight o’ com- 
fort to ol’ Mis’ Piper. I sh’d think 
she’d feel kind o’ hurt we ain’t never 
took no notice of her son—not even 
to put a flag on his grave.” 

“I sh’d think she’d ’a’ done it herself 
if she’d wanted it,” said the youngest 
man of the three. “She does put lilacs 
on the grave every year,—but any 
one ken hev them, if they ain’t died for 
their country. I sh’d want a flag on 
my grave,—I know that.” 

“It sartinly is a good idee,” said the 
old man. “I guess she do feel kind o’ 
hurt. Hain’t you never noticed how 
sort 0’ quiet she is, come Decoration 
Day every year? An’ I shouldn’t be 
s’prised if it’s ‘cause she thinks Jim’s 
been sort 0’ neglected, though I al’ays 
thought before ’twas ’cause she felt 
extry lonesome on them days ’thout 
either him or his father.” 

“Le’s see,” said Barker, “ol’ Jim 
died ’bout two year after his son, didn't 
he? ‘Twas mighty hard on the ‘ol’ 
woman, layin’ of ’em both away so 
nigh together.” 

“They was the most broke up 
couple I ever see,” observed the old 
man, “when the news come about 
Jim’s death down South; an’ the ol’ 
man started right off for the body.” 

“An’ they spent,” said the young 
man, “nigh onto all the money they 
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had laid by, gettin’ of it home, didn't 
they?” 

“Yes,” said the other, “an’ we never 
heard much about it neither. Ye see, 
Jim’s regiment wa’n’t near none of the 
other boys that went from these parts, 
an’ they didn’t know nothin’ *bout it, 
nor jest when he was killed. It 
al’ays seemed queer we didn’t hear 
more particlars. [Fut ve see them 
Pipers,’specially Mis’ Piper, was al’ays 
a terrible quiet set, an’ they didn’t say 
nothin’. The coffin wa’n’t never 
opened, an’ there wa’n’t no funeral to 
speak of—ol’ Parson Bolles coine 
from Ridgeway an’ jest made a prayer. 
I think ’twas sort of onchristian like.” 

“Well, I sh’d ’a’ thought they’d 
wanted an oration, shouldn’t you?— 
an’ poetry, like Ann Maria Phips had 
*’bout her son Jake—an’ she had five 
left beside.” 

“T sh’d think they would; but Mis’ 
Piper was al’ays terrible queer, and 
losin’ of her only son made her 
queerer ’n ever. They’s a heap 0’ 
difference whether ye hev only one 
son an’ lose him, or whether ye have 
five or six left.” 

“T say, le’s go in an’ speak to Israel 
*bout this. He’s a good hand at get- 
tin’ up things. An’ if we are goin’ to 
do anythin’ bout celebratin’ this year, 
’tain’t none too soon to start. We 
ain’t none too spry "bout doin’ things 
here t’ the Corners.” 

The three men got up and went into 
the small store. They had a long talk 
with Israel Bacon and his wife, who 
agreed with them in all things. Dur- 
ing the week they called on the rest of 
the people at the Corners. It was de- 
cided to have a celebration as they 
proposed. But it was not to be till the 
afternoon of Memorial Day, for ali 
‘wanted to go to Westham in the 
morning to hear the speeches and 
have lunch,—then come back to the 
Corners towards evening, and dec- 
orate the one grave. They were to 
buy a silk flag for the grave and have 
an “imperishable piece” of flowers sent 
from the city—a column with an 
eagle on top of it; it was to be finer 
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than any piece at Westham itself, and 
was bought by a subscription from 
the Corners. Mrs. Piper was to know 
nothing about the celebration till the 
time came— Mrs. Israel Bacon was to 
see to that. 

The plans were all made, and time 
wore slowly on to the end of May; the 
coming celebration was the one topic 
of conversation both at Westham and 
the Corners. 

Memorial Day dawned fair and 
warm. The trees and the grass 
seemed greener than the day before; 
the birds sang blithelier; spring was 
everywhere. The lilac bushes waved 
their greenish purple plumes, and here 
and there in a sheltered nook the 
splendid purple sprays were in full 
blossom. 

Mrs. Piper did not go to bed the 
night before. She sat by the window 
till every house in the village was 
dark. Then she got up and lighted 
her lamp. She took it in her trem- 
bling hand and went slowly up the 
stairs to the small room in the east 
gable—the room that had been Jim’s. 
Here she set the lamp upon the bureau 
—the room had not been changed for 
many years—and, taking a key from 
her pocket, opened the top drawer. 
In it was a faded blue uniform, some 
worn shoes, a belt, a cap,—all that had 
been brought home on the body of her 
son. She lifted them carefully from 
the drawer and placed them one byone 
upon the narrow bed, forming some- 
thing like the effigy of a human figure. 
She sat on the chair by the head of the 
bed, her head bowed in her hands, her 
elbows resting on the pillow by the 
side of the faded cap. 

One hour she sat there, two hours 
—three hours; her head fell forward 
on the pillow, and she slept. There 
was perfect stillness inthe room. The 
kitchen clock below struck one—two 
—three; it began to grow light. 
Four,—the eastern sky cast a paie 
light into the room; the first red rays 
of the rising sun fell on the wall behind 
the bed, opposite the window, on the 
worn face of the sleeping woman, on 














the faded cap. The woman stirred in 
her sleep; she woke, and looked about 
her, dazed. The bright sun filled the 
room; the lamp flame was a pale red 
spot on the bureau; then it went out. 
She sat for a moment.and looked upon 
the bed; the clothes were hideous in 
their shabbiness. She rose, put them 
back in the drawer, locked it, and put 
the key in her pocket. She sighed as 
she left the room. Her year was over, 
—another year had begun. For this 
was Mrs. Piper’s New Year’s Day— 
by this day she had counted her time 
for twenty years. 

She went down stairs; the stuffy 
odors of the shut kitchen greeted her; 
she opened the door and went out. 
She went to her white lilac bush; it 
was in a southern corner and was in 
full bloom, white as snow and glisten- 
ing with the dew. She gathered an 
armful of the blossoms. The wet 
spray fell soft and refreshing on her 
withered cheeks. She took one spray 
from the purple bush, and then went 
down the path, across the road, up to 
the graveyard, and straight to a lot in 
which there were two graves. She 
laid the white lilacs on one, her son’s; 
the purple on the other. She knelt for 
a moment, and then went back across 
the road and began the day’s homely, 
wearisome duties. The clock struck 
five. 

A few minutes after, when Deacon 
Brown looked out of his door, he no- 
ticed the lilacs on the grave and called 
to his wife: “Marthy, Mis’ Piper's 
been to the cemet’ry a’ready. Won't 
she be pleased to-night to see that 
elegant piece standin’ on the grave, an’ 
the flag wavin’ over it?” So thought 
the rest of theneighbors as they noticed 
the lilacs on their way to Westham. 

The day proved a hot one. About 
six o’clock Mrs. Bacon called on Mrs. 
Piper. The two women sat talking 
for some time by the window and 
looking out towards the graveyard. 
The white lilacs had withered and 
turned brown during the day. Mrs. 
Bacon, at the faint sound of a drum, 
the signal agreed upon, asked Mrs. 
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Piper to go with her over to Jim’s 
grave. Mrs. Piper got up with a 
weary sigh, and put on her black 
bonnet. The two women sauntered 
across the road and up into the grave- 
yard. Presently the drum was heard 
again, this time accompanied by the 
whistle of a fife. The woman in black 
trembled and clutched her friend’s 
arm. “What is it, Hannah?” she ex- 
claimed. “I hear a drum and fife. 
What is it?” 

“Oh, I guess ’tain’t anythin’ special, 
Mis’ Piper,” the other woman replied. 
She was afraid her companion would 
leave. But soon it was unmistakable; 
there was the sound of drum and fife; 
and down the road they saw people 
approaching. Mrs. Bacon seized her 
friend’s arm and whispered: “It’s the 
folks a-comin’ to decorate Jim’s grave. 
They are goin’ to honor him like the 
rest of the soldiers. They’ve got a 
flag to put on his grave; an’ Deacon 
Brown’s goin’ to make a prayer, an’ 
the new young minister from West- 
ham’s a-goin’ to make a speech.” 

Mrs. Piper gave one gasp for breath 
and stood as white and still as a stone. 
Twenty carriages, or so, of all sorts 
and kinds, drove up in front of the 
school-house; the people dismounted, 
hitched their horses, and formed the 
procession. First came Jed Barker, 
carrying a big flag; then came two 
old men, one with a drum, one with a 
fife; and behind them four other men, 
one carrying the flag for the grave, 
and one the “piece” from the city. 
They had all seen service in the war. 
Behind them came old Deacon 
3rown, and beside him the new min- 
ister from Westham, a young man 
with a fresh, bright face. Then came 
the people, men, women and children. 
The drum and fife played “Marching 
through Georgia” as they came up the 
path. As they entered the graveyard 
the music ceased. The people formed 
a ring about the grave and the two 
women standing by it. The deacon 
made a prayer. The drum and fife 
wailed the dead march; the flag was 
placed at the head of the grave; the 
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column, with its surmounting eagle, 
at the foot. The music ceased. The 
minister stepped forward into the ring 
by the grave and spoke. He spoke of 
the honor of war, of the splendor of 
victory, of the nobleness of giving 
one’s life for one’s country, of the sad- 
dened homes, of the joy of the mother 
in surrendering her son to her country, 
and closed by repeating the lines: 


“How sleep the dead who sink to rest, 
By.all their country’s wishes blest, 
When Spring” 





“Don’t, don’t, I can’t bear it!” 

These words interrupted the min- 
ister’s low tones, and all eyes were 
turned from him to Mrs. Piper, who 
stood, now alone, by the grave, her 
worn face ghastly white in the fading 
yellow sunlight. 

“Don’t go on,—I can’t bear it no 
more. Oh, Lord! how can I! My 
son Jim—my only son—he—he 
I’ve been livin’ a lie these twenty year 
—an’ makin’ him out what he wa’n't; 
he—he wa’n’t killed in battle—how 
can I1?—how can I?—he—he was 
shot for desertin’.” 

The thin black figure fell upon its 
knees by the grave, the head bent for- 





ward over the little fluttering flag. 


There was no sound save the whisper- 
ing of the wind in the trees, the twitter- 
ing of birds, the faint noise of insects. 
The last rays of the setting sun came 
in under the trees upon the hushed 
group. In those moments they 
realized it all—the grief, the pride, the 
shame, the bitter secret of their neigh- 


bor’s life; and the hearts of the people 
felt for her. A squirrel ran across 
the neighboring wall, a woodpecker 
tapped on a tree; the tiny flag spread 
itself in the breeze and flapped against 
the black bonnet bent over it. The 
first human sound was the low voice 
of the minister repeating half uncon- 
sciously, “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life, saith the Lord.” 

A whip-poor-will shrilled from a 
tree near by. There was a stir among 
the people; slowly, with hushed 
breath, they filed out. Some one hit 
against the drum, the harsh noise 
making them all start; the whip-poor- 
will shrilled steadily on; the sun sank 
below the horizon, and left three fig- 
ures standing by the deserted grave, 
—the black figure bowed over the 
flag, the tall figure of the young min- 
ister, and the stooping, sympathetic 
woman friend. The teams drove 
quietly away. The friend whispered 
to the kneeling woman. She looked 
up, bent forward and pulled the flag 
from the grave, and, clasping it in her 
hand, was led slowly out of the yard. 

The three entered the darkening 
kitchen. The minister said what few 
words he could, and went away. 
Mrs. Bacon made some tea and per- 
suaded her friend to taste it. Then 
she, too, went away, for Mrs. Piper 
begged to be left alone. That night 
there was again a pilgrimage to the 
little upper room. And thereafter a 
little silk flag lay tenderly over the 
faded blue uniform, in the locked 
bureau drawer. 

















UNCLE SETH. 


oe By Helen Marshall North. 


ALKING_ down - the 
broad street through 
the middle town of old 
Whitefield, or along 

the roads leading back into the coun- 
try, you might find almost any of the 
large or small farmers quite willing to 
put aside his hoe or spade and lean 
over the fence for a bit of friendly 
gossip. I say almost any of these, 
because the one notable exception was 
Uncle Seth. He was always too busy 
with his sowing or haying or reaping 
to spend good daylight hours in care- 
less conversation. 

Not that Uncle Seth was unsocial 
or captious. Far enough from that. 
No man in all Whitefield had a sunnier 
temper, a readier wit or a keener inter- 
est in the well-being of his fellow- 
townsmen. At a suitable time, he 
would gladly refresh body and mind 
with social converse. But for more 
than seventy years there had never 
been a day long enough for the work 
that he wished to put into it; and now 
in his old age, when the great farm on 
the hill, with its rows of barns, its 
horses and cows, its broad acres of 
wheat and oats, had passed into a 
memory with the old man, and in its 
place stood the small farm with its 
dozen acres, quite in the heart of the 
town, with its pretty white cottage and 
“just one wife,” as Uncle Seth put it, 
he was as busy as ever. 

Perhaps he was getting his farm 
work in shape so that he could go to 
the red school-house, “over East,” in 
the early nightfall, to lead a prayer 
meeting among the scattered residents 
of that little suburb. No voice would 
be more welcome there than his own; 
for the daily living, the strong, sweet, 
symmetrical character that had 
budded and blossomed and ripened 
under these beautiful Whitefield hills, 
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was an open page that all might read; 
and on that page none could find a 
trace of hypocrisy or craftiness, false- 
hood or disloyalty to home, country 
or God. Uncle Seth “had his faults,” 
in the phrase of the town—the faults 
of a quick, warm temper; but that 
had never tempted him beyond the 
bounds of self-respect and manliness. 

Or perhaps Uncle Seth was hasten- 
ing through his own self-appointed 
task in order to give a helping hand to 
young Luther, who was struggling 
with a big mortgage on his farm and 
the demands of a large family; or pos- 
sibly he had in mind to go over to the 
little brown house under the hill where 
lived Aunt Lucy, for many years the 
village dressmaker, and beloved by 
everyone. Now she, too, was old, but 
ever bright and cheery in her own little 
house, and though she had no child to 
look after her, yet the whole town took 
her under its wing, and she was well 
cared for; and Uncle Seth’s old arms 
could wield saw and axe sturdily and 
heap up the pile of fragrant wood 
which would keep the little house 
warm all winter. 

Or, again, perhaps Uncle Seth had 
quite other plans in his curly gray 
head. Up at the top of the long hill 
lived a little child, not bound to him 
by ties of blood, but very dear for all 
that, a little boy who had no grand- 
father of his own and so delighted in 
this friendly grandfather to everybody 
whom fate had thrown in his way. 
Uncle Seth counted it no loss of time 
to take the little fellow on a long ram- 
ble down by the brook, or in the dark 
woods, and show him where the fish 
loved to hide, where the oriole built its 
nest, where the squirrel kept his win- 
ter supplies, and how the hovering 
crows planned to circumvent the 
farmers’ ambitions in the cornfield; for 
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Uncle Seth loved all living things and 
taught the little boy to love them. But 
it happened, alas, that only a few days 
before the old man was called to the 
home for which he had been so long 
preparing, the little boy was laid away 
in his own short grave, and so the two 
wended their way heavenward almost 
hand in hand, even as they had so often 
journeyed up and down the pleasant 
ways of Whitefield. And the sorrow- 
ing father and mother of the child 
somehow felt that Uncle Seth would 
still keep his warm human interest in 
the little fellow now that he had gone 
beyond their loving care. 

Many of the farmers about him, the 
companions of his boyhood, had 
grown rich in land and bank stock as 
the years went on, and such as were 
now living had no need to labor; or 
they had left fortunes to their children 
and were now growing old under their 
more or less willing care. But not so 
Uncle Seth. Industrious he had 
been from his youth, but the peculiar 
faculty which leads to adding house to 
house and field to field had never been 
his. When he owned the great farm 
on the hillside, whose long row of 
barns now looked down on his little 
place with its few acres, there had been 
many sons and daughters to care for 
and educate. Uncle Seth himself had 
known little of the education of books, 
though he had always yearned for it; 
but with all his powers he resolved to 
give his sons and daughters every op- 
portunity of this sort that was possible. 
The high school was then unknown; 
but in its place, and a very excellent 
substitute, was the “select school,” to 
the maintenance of which all the farm- 
ers who were interested contributed. 
In the early fall you might see Uncle 
Seth’s old white horse and family 
wagon going over the hills from house 
to house; and everyone knew that he 
was the self-constituted agent to find 
out who would send pupils and con- 
tribute to the salary of a teacher, usu- 
ally an undergraduate from a college 
near by. Uncle Seth insisted on a first- 
class teacher, and his hard-earned dol- 
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lars were freely drawn from the savings 
bank in the next town, where they had 
been painfully deposited for this very 
purpose. Each neighbor paid accord- 
ing to the number of pupils that he 
sent, and the sons and daughters 
realized what the privileges they were 
enjoying meant to the fathers and 
mothers at home, and so studied with 
eagerness which few students of to-day 
understand. And Uncle Seth with 
his weakened bank book cheerily took 
the young people down the hills to 
school on Monday morning, the old 
wagon laden with provisions and other 
supplies for the week, and up the hills 
again on Friday night, bringing them 
home to make ready for the coming 
days, exulting on the way in all they 
told him of the chemistry and astron- 
omy and geology and history which 
they had learned. 

I doubt if there were many happier 
homes on the Whitefield hills, or else- 
where for that matter, than this, on a 
Iriday evening, when the family gath- 
ered around the great open fire with 
the backlog and forestick comfortably 
disposed, a generous basket of butter- 
nuts or Baldwins or Rhode Island 
Greenings close at hand, the mother 
and daughters each with her sewing 
or knitting grouped around the great 
family table, and all listening with un- 
affected pleasure to the recital of the 
events of the week, the doings on the 
farm and the still more important his- 
tory of the school-room. The eldest 
daughter, Roxy, her father’s favorite, 
and blessed with a wonderful memory, 
recounted a great store of what she had 
heard during the week, the sage 
maxims of the instructor and the mar- 
vels of science and literature conned 
from the text-book; and Uncle Seth, 
having covered the fire and seen the 
household safely bestowed for the 
night, often turned to look out on the 
sleeping valley below and trace a con- 
stellation or name a planet, as Roxy 
had taught him, with a delight scarcely 
equalled by that great astronomer who 
said, “I delight to think Thy thoughts 
after Thee, O God.” 
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Winter rapidly followed winter in 
the farm household, and the sons and 
daughters became straight, vigorous 
young men and women, and one by 
one left the old home. But there was 
a black sheep in the fold, that youngest 
son who is so often the family curse or 
blessing. Young Amos was the typi- 
cal prodigal, handsome, gay and win- 
ning, greatly beloved, but selfish and 
cruel. Many a night under the stars 
the father prayed for him; many a day, 
out in the cornfield, he laid down his 
hoe and, kneeling on the rough earth, 
committed the lad to a Higher Power. 
A morning came when the young man 
did not respond to his father’s call; 
and from that time to the day of his 
death the sad-hearted father never 
heard from the wayward child. In 
those days there were no swift tele- 
graph messengers to circumvent the 
ways of the foolish; not many rail- 
roads; and a man could easily lose 
himself in the great world and leave no 
clew to his steps. For weeks Uncle 
Seth could not name the boy. He 
grew pale and haggard, and wakened 
in the morning from restless sleep. 
Only his God knew how deep was the 
love which had been so cruelly, 
wantonly wounded. But in strong 
crying and tears faith was born. The 
lad was his Father’s child, and so the 
earthly father learned in faith to leave 
the boy and his burden in that wise 
care. 

Peculiarly sweet and rich was the 
religious nature in Uncle Seth, and 
many souls in old Whitefield will one 
day shine in his crown of rejoicing. It 
was not that his words were eloquent, 
for he was indeed of untrained speech; 
but the well-known purity and earnest- 
ness of his daily life were more eloquent 
than language,—and half the quarrels 
in town had been nipped in their in- 
fancy by the old man’s influence. 

The Widow Baker could tell you all 
about it. It so happened that the old 
minister of the town, a godly little 
man, had faded away from the sight of 
his congregation, leaving life as gently 
and sweetly as he did all things else; 
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and in his place, after a trying period 
of listening to candidates, had come a 
strong, tall young man, with keen eyes 
and an eloquent, ready tongue. He 
neglected no public duty; he exhorted 
and prayed and visited with an energy 
that astonished the town accustomed 
to the gentle ministrations of his prede- 
cessor; and it must be confessed that 
the younger people were agreeably 
awakened and that the special meet- 
ings were well attended. The Rev- 
erend Hiram was a good man; you 
will hear that sentence pronounced on 
him to this day, though he has long 
slept in the old burying-ground and 
“his soul is with the saints, we trust.” 
To-day, when the Reverend Hiram is 
mentioned, the kindly disposed add 
nothing to their sentence of judgment; 
forty years ago it was customary to 
add, “but he is a little near.” 

The parsonage farm was small, but 
well situated and fertile. The dear 
little minister of gentle deeds cultivated 
a garden plot for the supply of his own 
small wants, and left the rest to nature 
and fate. Not so the Reverend Hiram. 
In that patch of good ground his 
quick eye saw possibilities, and during 
the first season of his ministry in 
Whitefield every acre was appropri- 
ated to some useful purpose. His 
apple trees soon showed the result of 
careful attention. His corn and pota- 
toes, melons and berries, peas and 
cucumbers, milk and butter became 
well known for excellence in the neigh- 
boring markets. Whatever he gave 
his attention to was sure to thrive. 
He hastened home from the conference 
meeting to spread his hay. He kept 
an eye on every living and growing 
thing on his acres. Whether or not 
his eyes wandered beyond them is a 
fact known best to the Recording 
Angel. 

Next door to the parsonage and 
separated from it by a low, straggling 
fence, lived the widow Hester Baker, 
a tall, handsome, angular woman in 
middle life, whose husband had died 
in early manhood, leaving the little 
farm to her very capable hands. And 
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the widow Baker was a good woman; 
that was the verdict of the community 
which decided so generously in the 
Reverend Hiram’s case. But the 
widow Baker, early bereft of her hus- 
band, having no children to care for, 
and ample leisure, had allowed her 
tongue to lose its bridle and, without 
being aware of her weakness and cer- 
tainly without intending malice, had 
grown into a town gossip. At first, in 
her loneliness, she took kindly interest 
in the affairs of her neighbors and was 
genuinely glad to be of service to them 
after the manner of the townspeople. 
Then, having no one on the opposite 
side of the table with whom to ex- 
change her opinions and knowledge 
of local passing events, she grew into 
the habit of running in to the neigh- 
bors’ when she had a special piece of 
news; and after a time it began to be 
said that the widow Baker loved gos- 
sip for gossip’s sake and that no 
secrets were safe in her keeping. And 
the widow walked in and out before 
the people, down the street and to the 
little church, or drove over the hills 
on her errands of mercy, and, like 
many of us, never dreamed that she 
had gained and earned an unenviable 
reputation. 

But there was one secret which the 
_widow Baker carried with her to the 
grave; one piece of news which, had 
it been disseminated, would have 
shaken the church and town to their 
foundations, and caused many a 
breach that might never have healed. 
It was a very small affair, however, 
and sprang from a choice tree of Seek- 
no-further apples having its roots on 
the widow’s land but leaning over for 
a full two-thirds of its great branches 
on the minister’s side of the little fence. 
As everyone in Whitefield knows, one 
may rightfully gather for his own any 
fruit growing on his own territory, be 
the roots where they may, and this 
especial tree of Seek-no-furthers was 
an annual or rather a biennial griev- 
ance to the widow, not only because 
its greatest burden fell outside her 
limits, but because, instead of bearing 
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in what was known as the “apple year,” 
when everybody’s trees were loaded 
with fruit and no one cared to gather 
all that ripened, this aggravating tree 
yielded its ripe treasures on the “off 
year,” when the markets were eager 
for them. 

At about eight o’clock on a summer 
evening of the first “off year” after the 
new minister had come to town, the 
widow Baker had put out her lamp 
previous to retiring, when she was 
startled by a sound as of falling apples 
near the dividing fence. Adjusting 
her eyes to the darkness, she beheld the 
minister standing in the Seek-no- 
further tree, and vigorously shaking 
the laden branches which overhung 
his own ground. The widow held her 
breath in amazement. In the days of 
the old minister, there had always 
been a little amicable quarrel about 
the harvest, which ended in the lion’s 
share finding its way to the old man’s 
cellar. The new minister had said 
nothing about those apples, and he 
was going to market in the morning. 
The widow’s heart burned with rage 
as she saw him picking up the fruit 
and putting it in a barrel. There was 
no one for her to talk to; even the cat 
was out of hearing. 

Luckily for the world, at least for 
the little world of Whitefield, the first 
person to walk past the widow Baker’s 
house the next morning, under the 
great maples that shaded the sidewalk, 
was Uncle Seth. The widow could 
have wished that a more captious ear 
had been the first to hear her burden of 
wrong; but the pent-up feelings of the 
night must have a vent soon, and so 
she hastened out and Uncle Seth hung 
his scythe on the fence,—he was on 
the way to Luther’s mowing,—and 
listened with a troubled face to the 
strange story. It was a fine, fresh 
morning, and the old man was in 
haste to get to the field; but here was a 
plain duty to admonish the “brother 
beloved,” and save the church from 
disruption, which would surely occur 
if the widow had but one chance to tell 
her story to the neighbors. The task 
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was not an easy one. The widow’s 
cheeks burned, though the old man’s 
words were kind. On his knees Uncle 
Seth prayed for the upbuilding of 
the church and for the growth in grace 
of all its members. Resentment died 
out of the widow’s heart, and love and 
good-will took its place. She gave 
her word that no one living should 
hear the story of the Seek-no-further 
tree from her lips. Uncle Seth 
shouldered his scythe and went on 
under the fragrant maple trees in the 
morning light with a shining in his 
old face; and the widow, with a trifle 
of an ungodly sighing for what she 
had missed in the series of projected 
visits now impossible, yet sang at her 
ironing-table, and in her really gen- 
erous heart was thankful that her fault 
had been revealed and that she might 
correct it. What Uncle Seth said to 
the minister no one ever knew; but it 
somehow happened that a great many 
of the remaining apples fell on the 
widow’s side of the fence. 

Thanksgiving day was the day of 
days in Uncle Seth’s calendar. It 
began weeks before the governor had 
thought about his proclamation. All 
through the fall the handsomest red 
apples were laid aside in a special bin 
in the cellar; for Uncle Seth remem- 
bered that Harriet’s boys were es- 
pecially fond of red apples. The 
yellowest squashes and pumpkins, 
the finest onions, the whitest cakes 
of maple sugar, the fattest and 
tenderest of biddies in the farm- 
yard, were all mentally devoted, as 
the days went by, to the approach- 
ing festival. They often talked about 
it in the short evenings together, Uncle 
Seth and Aunt Rachel—how Roxy’s 
girls and Ruth’s boys would make 
the old house lively, and what a 
blessing that six of the twelve children 
could come home and that Joseph had 
recovered from the fever! 

The unctuous, savory pies were 
baked days beforehand; great stores of 
mince suggesting the spices of Ceylon 
and the perfumes of Araby and tempt- 
ing to the most severe palate; thick 


layers of fine apple, which had been 
pared, quartered and sliced in the fall 
evenings by Uncle Seth while Aunt 
Rachel stoned the raisins that she 
never trusted to the curly-headed old 
man who doted on sweets. And there 
were rich, deep yellow pumpkin pies, 
made with spices and molasses, and 
with crusts of delicate flakiness. 
There were ginger-cakes in great num- 
ber for the children, and finely scal- 
loped, oblong cookies with little black 
caraway seeds straying through their 
white sweetness. And there was ’lec- 
tion cake, and pound cake, and all 
sweet sorts known to the two. 

Early on Thanksgiving morning 
Uncle Seth was out putting the finishing 
touches in the barn, which all the sons 
and daughters and especially the 
grandchildren would visit; and by ten 
o’clock the guests began to climb up 
the long hill. The old man’s face 
beamed like a seraph’s as Roxy and 
her family, Fanny and her little ones, 
and all the rest, one by one, unrolled 
themselves from the sleighs—it was 
the fashion, then, to have snow at 
Thanksgiving—were warmly kissed 
and welcomed, and the teams taken 
out to the barn, where there was good 
cheer for all the horses. 

As the fifteen-minutes’ bell from the 
old church pealed out its invitation to 
Thanksgiving service, Uncle Seth is- 
sued from his door with as many sons 
and daughters as could be spared, and 
the family pew was usually full. Uncle 
Seth’s voice often choked as he sang, 
in his quavering tones: 

‘* When all thy mercies, oh, my God, 

My rising soul surveys” ; 
and in his sweet, rich heart, he doubted 
much whether the Heavenly Father 
had been more generous to any of His 
creatures than to him, the least worthy. 

How short were all the hours of that 
day! Each son and daughter had 
something to confide to the father, or 
advice to seek on some matter; and the 
old heart was full and proud and grate- 
ful as he heard now of the promotion 
or honor, now of the spiritual blessing, 
which had come into the lives that 
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were a part of his own. And when 
the last child had been stowed away, 
the last kiss given, and the last sleigh 
tinkled its way down the dark and 
frosty hill, lighted only by the slender 
gleam from the farmhouse window, 
the old man and his wife sat down 
before the glowing wood fire and dis- 
cussed each happy event of the day, 
from the sermon to the wishbone. 

An air of great comfort and homi- 
ness filled the little house, especially 
in the sitting-room, where everyone 
stayed, ignoring the claims of the dark 
parlor which was opened on special 
occasions. The old desk with its slop- 
ing lid, which was supported, when 
open, by brass-knobbed slides; the tall 
clock with its moon-face, which had 
told nearly all the hours of Uncle 
Seth’s life; the comfortable lounge and 
tall old rockers; the green and smiling 
plants in the window,—all had an air 
of friendliness, born of use and good 
social surroundings. On _ the little 
three-legged stand with its white cover 
and border of knitted lace stood the 
old Bible, from which Uncle Seth and 
his father before him had read a daily 
chapter, and in which was kept the 
family record. 

For a full half century, Uncle Seth 
had read in course, impartially, at 
morning prayers, beginning with 
Genesis and so on to the last chapter 
of the Revelation; and not until his 
sight became dim and the long names 
of the genealogies tripped on _ his 
tongue did it occur to him that any 
other course was possible. Then one 
morning, laying down his old spec- 
tacles on the page open at Chroni- 
cles, he said: “Rachel, I believe 
I'll read the New Testament and 
Psalms at prayers, after this.” And 
he did. 

Uncle Seth’s morning prayer was, 
in a certain sense, hereditary; that is, 
the sentences were almost precisely 
the same as those used by his father 
before him. “Great and Most Merci- 
ful God, we desire to render Thee 
thanks,” began the old man, morning 
after morning. He was never hur- 
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ried, never too busy for reverent atten- 
tion at the throne of grace; and as one 
petition followed another, until the 
whole world had been included, in 
some form, in his love and sympathy, 
a new sense of the Omnipotent seemed 
to grow in the good man’s heart, and 
inspired the words of gratitude and 
wonder with which the petition invari- 
ably closed, although their phraseol- 
ogy had been long ago determined by 
an ancestor on the hills of Connecticut. 
His posture in prayer always interested 
his grandchildren, who could never 
quite understand why he turned his 
chair around to the wall, tilted it, and 
prayed standing upright but still lean- 
ing on the back of the chair grasped 
in his hands. 

The poetry in Uncle Seth’s nature 
was, for the most part, unspoken. I 
doubt if he ever read a poem of nature; 
but no aspect of the world about him 
escaped his observant eye. The long 
row of pale green pea-vines with white 
blossoms atilt like fairies poised for 
flight, the rich red clusters of cherry 
currants among their green leaves, the 
crimson beet-leaves spreading out over 
the brown earth, the corn when first 
its young tassels began to plume them- 
selves, the great circles of pink and 
white apple blossoms in spring, the 
huge golden pumpkin blossoms hid- 
ing cheerily under their frankly coarse 
but healthy leaves, the nodding lilac 
and white flowers of the potato field, 
the crisp prickly green cucumbers 
swiftly maturing on the earth’s bosom, 
the fields of grain shadowing the 
clouds,— Uncle Seth knew and loved 
them all, and at one time and another 
was heard to speak of them. 

Across the little lot in the rear of his 
house a small and musical brook cut 
out a path for itself and, fed by a mar- 
vellously fine spring, kept itself in 
water even in seasons of great drought. 
Indeed the spring and Uncle Seth’s 
heart were very much alike, for each 
was always full, willing, cheery, happy, 
beneficent; and when all the springs in 
the town were dry, Uncle Seth was 
almost ashamed of his pleasure in hav- 
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ing the neighbors come to him for a 
supply. 

But the good life faded one day, 
with only a little warning, and went 
on to join that grander Life of which 
it had ever been a true part and ex- 
pression. Every passer-by missed 
the happy face of the good man. 
He was missed in the little red 
school-house “over East”; and 
when at last the meeting-house bell 
tolled out first its general peal for the 
death of a man, and then counted up 
by tens, with slow intervals of pause 
between the groups, the full number, 
threescore and ten, it was said with 
sorrow in all the houses of the town 
and so far away as the bell’s voice 
could reach, and in the group at the 
store, that Uncle Seth had gone home. 

I hope: that the dear man’s spirit 
paused a little before its home-going 
and saw the tender remembrance of 
him that made the little town sweet 
and quiet. I hope that he heard the 
sobs of true grief from pretty Rose 
Barlow, whom he had hardly saved 
from a sad fate; and the fervent morn- 
ing prayer of the strong young minis- 
ter, whose hands he had bravely stayed 
when discontent arose in the parish, 
and whom he had taught some of those 
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rich spiritual lessons in which his own 
soul delighted; and the tearful thanks 
of Aunt Lucy, that the good life had so 
long been spared; and the sudden re- 
solve of Tim Haddon, the most 
depraved boy in town, over whose 
open sins the old man had wept; and I 
hope that he realized the blessing that 
his life had been to the little town which 
he had so fondly loved, as one and 
another and another came with hand- 
fuls of flowers and offers of sympathy. 

They bore him out from the old 
meeting-house, which had never seen 
such tears, and carried him through 
the little gateway to a quiet corner, 
arched over by apple-trees, where 
many years ago, in his young man- 
hood, he and Aunt Rachel had come 
with breaking hearts, to lay away two 
little children. 

And so, in the spring-time, the pink 
and white fragrance of the apple- 
blooms that he loved is wafted over his 
grave; the fine old hills always look 
down upon it; birds sing and squirrels 
twitter on the stone walls that hem in 
that quiet corner; and on Sunday 
noons, little groups of friends come 
out with a flower, a tear or a word of 
kindly remembrance, to lay on the 
resting place of dear old Uncle Seth. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


By Frances Hastings. 


The crash of cannon, bullet-hail, and groan 


ie surge of battle and the rush of sound, 


Of anguished soldiers, left to die alone, 
A shudder in the air, a thrill profound: — 
This vision rises and the walls around 
Vanish from sight, while now the speaker’s tone, 
Deep and more tender, tells of courage shown, 
Of victory gained, and sleep in hero’s mound. 


Then we who listen, we recall a day, 

First of a sacrifice with no release, 
When wondrous self-surrender swept away 

All thought of fear, compelled all doubt to cease. 
Triumphant sorrow glorifies each May 

With memory like this, till God sends peace. 
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By Annie Sawyer Downs. 


HAT portion of the Merrimack 
valley in the immediate vicinity 
of Andover attracted very early 

the attention of the colonists. As the 
Indians had numerous little settle- 
ments all the way up and down the 
Shawshin and the Merrimack, trails 
existed in all directions, and the trees 
having been felled, a rich, heavy grass 
had sprung up on the meadows. 

The town was incorporated May 6, 
1646, although several years earlier 
the General Court had appointed 
committees ‘to license any that may 
think meet to inhabit there.” In 1639 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward, the able, eccen- 
tric minister of Ipswich, wrote Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, his kinsman by mar- 
riage “to be certain he did not dispose 
of Cochickawich (Andover) or Pen- 
tucket (Haverhill) until he heard from 
him.” In 1641 the coveted territory 
was granted him; and six hundred 
acres of the best of it were immediately 
made over to Harvard College in pay- 
ment of a pledge for which its author- 
ities had long been pressing him. 

The first settlers of Andover came 
from Cambridge, Salem, Ipswich and 
Rowley; but the English home at 
least of some among them must have 
been in Hampshire, for they insisted 
upon giving the present name to the 
infant settlement. Nothing shows so 
strongly the affection of the colonists 
for England as this determination to 
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perpetuate familiar names. The 
English Andover is situated like our 
own in the immediate vicinity of 
Amesbury, Salisbury, Newbury and 
Winchester; and as I walked, one 
summer day, its elm-shaded streets, I 
fancied our ancestors saying with Mr. 
Higginson, the first minister of Salem: 
“Farewell, dear England; yet why 
farewell,—we bear thee always in our 
hearts.” 

We have read hundreds of times 
how the men from Rowley and Salem 
settled in what is now North Andover, 





THE WITCHES’ CORNER—SITE OF THE FIRST 
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“near the brook and under the hill,” 
how they built the first log meeting- 
house close to the old burying ground; 
and then and there the distinctive An- 
dover life began. The story is so fa- 
miliar, the conditions are so changed, 
that we hardly realize the difficulty of 
marching whole families through 
twenty miles of unknown 
forests, without roads, 
without shelter for the 
nights, and without provi- 
sions excepting the scanty 
supply they carried with 
them. Still they record 
gratefully that the Merri- 
mack and Shawshin were 
full of fish, that they 
traded with their Indian 
neighbors for venison and 
raccoon, and that Indian 
corn made as good a meal 
as rice. Mrs. Anne Brad- 
street, writing to a friend at 
home, says: “Let no man 
make a jest of pumpkins; 
for with this fruit the Lord 
was pleased to feed his 
people until the corn and 
cattle increased.” She 
goes on to say that the L. 
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great cost of cattle, 
their sickening and 


dying from the 
poisonous char- 
acter of the wild 


fodder, the loss of 
sheep and swine by 
wolves, the deep 
snows, the dreadful 
cold, and the abid- 
ing fear of Indians 


made life harder 
than her friend 
could imagine. 


Of only one useful 
commodity was 
there enough in 
those early days— 
wood. Great bon- 
fires were kept 
burning night and 
day in the hope of 
getting rid of some, 
and Bradford writes: “If these great 
fires could not have been kept up the 
whole colony would have frozen.” 
Throughout the wide limits of the 
town of Andover there is not now 
standing a single one of the original 
houses of the colonists, the oldest 
being perhaps of the second period, 





THE OSGOOD HOUSE, WHERE JAMES OTIS WAS KILLED 
BY LIGHTNING. 


The illustrations of The Osgood House, Abbot’s Tavern, and the Ancient 
Homestead of the Abbot’s are reproduced by kind permission from Miss S. 
Bailey’s valuable History of Andover. 
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although even of that we are not sure. 
Upon a torn leaf of the early records is 
written the following list, without 
date but probably while most of the 
founders were still living :— 


The names of the housholders of Andover 
in order as they came to town, — Mr. Brad- 
street, John Osgood, Joseph Parker, Richard 
Barker, John Stevens, Nicholas Holt, Benja- 
min Woodbridge, John Frye, Edmund Faulk- 
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names out of this list of twenty-three 
are common in Andover now, and in 
most cases descent can be traced to 
the original settler. The only me- 
morial left of the founders is the tomb- 
stone of John Stevens, fifth in order of 
coming, the common ancestor of all 
the Stevenses who have been prom- 
inent ever since in the military, legis- 
lative and commercial life of Essex 
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ner, Robert Barnard, Daniel Poor, Nathan 
Parker, Henry Jaques, John Aslett, Richard 
Blake, William Blake, John Ballard, John 
Lovejoy, Thomas Poor, George Abbot, John 
Russ, Andrew Allen, Andrew Foster, Thom- 
as Chandler. 


John Woodbridge was the first 
minister. With the aid of Edmund 
Faulkner he bought the land of Cut- 
shamache, the Sagamore, for six 
pounds and a coat. Twenty-one 


County. The tombstone is in the old 
burying ground, at what is now North 
Andover Centre, on the hill southeast 
of the Bradstreet house, and close to 
the site of the meeting-house early 
burned by the Indians. 

Only one of the names in the list 
above is prefixed by the honorable 
title Mr.; and well does Simon Brad- 
street deserve the honor. He should 
be called the father of Andover; for 
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not only was he her first selectman, 
but he was continued in the office 
forty years, and in 1644, two years 
before the town was incorporated, 
built the first mill, destined to be the 
forerunner of scores of others, on 
Cochickawich brook. Born the same 
year that Queen Elizabeth died, 1603, 
he lived in the full possession of his 
unusual faculties, and most of the 
time in the most important offices of 
Massachusetts until 1697; and at his 
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1668. Its frame is massive, its walls 
are lined with bricks, and its enormous 
chimney, heavily buttressed, running 
up through the middle of the house, 
looks in the garret like a bastion wall. 
Anne Bradstreet planted the trees on 
the sloping lawn, died in an upper 
chamber of the house, and was prob- 
ably buried in the old graveyard 
whose crumbling stone wall comes 
almost to its small, high windows. 
No trace of her grave remains, but her 


THE OLD BURYING GROUND AT NORTH ANDOVER. 


funeral he was called “The Nestor of 
New England,” all who came out 
from England with him having died 
before him. He married in England, 
when she was only sixteen years old, 
Anne Dudley, and with her obtained 
not only a great fortune, but the first 
poet of New England. To be sure, 
Anne Bradstreet’s verses are not very 
poetical, but she is of the greatest im- 
portance, because first in the line of 
gifted women, poets, novelists and 
miscellaneous writers, whom Andover 
has produced. It is thought that the 
house now standing in North An- 
dover, nearly opposite the stately 
mansion of the Phillips family, was 
built by Simon Bradstreet in 1667 or 
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poems, as 
Cet ton 
Mather 
says, “div- 
ers times 
printed, 
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after he was ordained, in October, 
1645. 

For many years there was no vil- 
lage, but farms were scattered over 
both parishes. At the close of the 
seventeenth century the twenty-three 
tax-payers’ of 
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1664 had multi- 
plied to one hun- 
dred and _ fifty; 
and in spite of 
Indian wars, 
Quakers and 
witchcraft frenzy, 
the Colonists had 
grappled with the 
necessities and 
difficulties of pop- 
ular education. 
Private schools 
had from the first 
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have afforded a monument to her 
memory beyond the stateliest mar- 
bles.” Anne Bradstreet is the an- 
cestress of Richard H. Dana, William 
Ellery Channing, Wendell Phillips 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The first marriage in Andover was 
in 1653,—that of Henry Ingalls and 
Mary Osgood, by Simon Bradstreet, 
probably at his house. Nathan 
Stevens, son of the John Stevens 
whose gravestone still stands in the 
old burying ground, was the first white 
child born in Andover, and John 
Barnard was the first child baptized by 
the Rev. John Woodbridge, a few days 


been kept by the 
ministers in their 
own houses, and in 1701 the first 
schoolhouse was built, “at the parting 
of the ways by Joseph Wilson’s”— 
and Dudley Bradstreet, Anne Brad- 
street’s oldest son, was the first master. 
“The parting of the ways by Joseph 
Wilson’s” is also traditionally con- 
nected with another period of An- 
dover history; for it is said that from 
a house whose cellar is still traceable, 
Sarah Wilson, the wife, and Sarah 
Wilson, the daughter, of Joseph Wil- 
son, were taken to Salem jail on 
charge of witchcraft. 

The first church in Andover and 
twenty-fourth in the colony was or- 
ganized the 24th of October, 1645, 
with ten male members, besides the 
minister. The first meeting-house 
was replaced by a second in 1670, 
which had “upper and lower galler- 
ies,” and where the difficulty of seat- 
ing people properly and satisfactorily 
drove Colonel Dudley Bradstreet and 
the Rev. Mr. Dane, then minister, 
almost to distraction. This meeting- 
house was used by the whole town 
until 1709, when at its own imperative 
demand the South Parish was set off 
and the second church of Andover 
was organized and called the South 
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Church. It built a meeting-house at 
once; and its minister, Rev. Samuel 
Phillips, son of the goldsmith George 
of Salem, grandson of the minister 
Samuel of Rowley (one of the few 
clear-headed men among the clergy 
who did not give in to the witch- 
craft delusion), and greatgrandson 
of the Reverend George, who came 
over in the Arbella, introduces a 
new and powerful family into the 
town. 

For thirty years the town had been 
so free from internal dissensions and 
Indian attacks, that the pioneers had 
grown rich rapidly. From the first 
the region had been considered the 
most favorable in eastern Massachu- 
setts for farming purposes, while the 
abundant water power encouraged 
the erection of grist mills,-shingle and 
saw mills; its mills also for grinding 
scythes and fulling cloth were resorted 
to by all the dwellers within fifty miles. 
But just as the rapidly increasing 
though still small rural community 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


From the portrait in Abbot Academy. 


was settling itself to buying and sell- 
ing, marrying and giving in 
marriage, improving its cat- 
tle and horses, and paying 
without grudging its annual 
assessment of “twelve bushels 
of corn, to the new College 
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at Cambridge,” the first Indian war 
broke upon it like lightning from a 
clear sky. 

On the 19th of April, 1676, a day 
and month ever memorable in Ameri- 
can annals, the howling savages fell 
upon two Abbot brothers, who were 
working in their father’s fields. Their 
home was the garrison house which 
stood on the estate of the late Mr. 
John Abbot, on Central Street, west of 
the present South Church. They 
were stout, and fought manfully; but 
Joseph the elder was tomahawked, 
and Timothy the younger was carried 
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away captive. He was kept several 
months, then brought back by a 
friendly squaw. He grew up, mar- 
ried, had children, and his farm is one 
of the most valuable in the Andover 
of to-day. An aged man, one of his 
descendants and part owner of his 
broad acres, once told the writer that 
his grandmother, when very old, said 
she remembered Timothy Abbot, and 
that he would never allow a child in 
his family to say he was hungry, de- 
claring he did not know the meaning 
of the word. 

During the next few months the 
town was so constantly harassed that 
citizens began to leave for better pro- 
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tected situations, and the General 
Court abated their taxes, because 
“they were so unsettled in their spirits, 
they could not go about collecting 
their English and Hay harvests.” 
But Colonel Dudley Bradstreet came 
to the front, and rallied around him 
Abbots, Fryes, Holts, Poors, Baileys, 
Ballards, Farnums, Stevenses and Os- 
goods; and their courage and effi- 
ciency proved as potent as they have 
proved since on many a wider known 
battlefield. 

A little breathing spell was now 
given the town, which was too soon 
rudely broken by the witchcraft tem- 
pest. As early as the spring of 1692, 
an Andover farmer, whose wife was a 
chronic invalid, journeyed to Salem 
and brought home two of the girls 
who were said to produce such re- 
markable results by diagnosing dis- 


ease. They had been, according to 
Cotton Mather, “possessed of the 
Devil all winter,” and supposedly 


through the devil’s assistance were 
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invested with supernatural powers. 
With an inconsistency peculiar to 


fanatics, these girls were almost wor- 
shipped, while the poor creatures 
whom they accused of bestowing 
upon them these marvellous gifts were 
hung. As was expected, they pro- 
nounced the sick woman bewitched, 
and promptly gave the names of her 
tormentors. At the end of three 
months, forty-one Andover people 
were in the crowded jail at Salem, 
eight of whom were condemned and 
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the Andover women hung, deserves 
immortality; for she stoutly denied 
with her latest breath, and from the 
first, either that she was a witch her- 
self or that it was possible for a witch 
to exist. 

The common sense of Andover ral- 
lied before that of any of her neighbor 
towns, and the first protest against the 
delusion came from “nine of her most 
respected citizens,” October 12, 1692. 
It was followed by another still more 
urgent, and by a third, which was 
signed by many 
citizens of adja- 
cent towns; and 
in May, 1693, the 
one hundred and 
fifty persons still 
in Salem jail were 
sent to their 
homes. 

As in the case 
of some diseases 


of the body of 
which the. suf- 
ferer is heartily 
ashamed, no 
sooner had _ the 
community _re- 
covered its self- 
control than it 


did its best to for- 





under 
tence 
death. Three 
were hung, 
one died in 
her miserable 
cell, one, the 
daughter of 
the saintly 
minis ter 
Dane, was 
reprieved and 
thus saved, 
and the rest 
were released, 
one after an- 
other, as the 
frenzy abated. 
Martha Car- 
rier, one of 


sen- 
of 
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get that it had ever lost it. No _ barns with their hay, horses and cows, 
traditions are so difficult to sub- and setting the meeting-house on fire. 
stantiate as the witchcraft ones; and One of the killed, Penelope Johnson, 
in the Andover of to-day . 
a slight depression indi- 
cating the cellar of one 
house where two unhappy 
women, mother and 
daughter, were dragged 
from their home, and a 
very ancient dwelling, 
where colonial governors 
were often entertained, 
traditionally said to be 
that of one of the most 
prominent of the An- 
dover victims, are all that 
connect the town directly 
with the Salem tragedy. 
But long before An- 
dover had recovered from 
the horror of the witch- 
craft delusion, the last and worst In- was only nineteen years old, very 
dian attack was made on the town. On _ beautiful and, tradition says, about to 
the 5th of March, 16098, thirty or forty be married. Cotton Mather writes:— 
painted and yelling warriors surprised ‘«The Salvages likewise got Colonel Dudley 
the sleeping settlement, killing five Bradstreet and family into their hands; but 
persons, burning two houses and two perceiving the town mustering to follow, their 
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hearts were so changed that they dismissed 
their captives without any further Damage.” 
The reason for their forbearance is 
said to have been a deed of kindness 
done in boyhood by Colonel Brad- 
street to their leader. 
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In the famous Lovewell’s Fight at 
Pequauket (Conway, New Hamp- 
shire), an Andover man, Jonathan 
Frye, was the hero. He was the 
chaplain of Captain Lovewell’s little 
company, was mortally wounded on 
the 8th of May, 1725, then wandered 
painfully about in the wilderness with 
two companions, until, finding he 
could go no farther, he forced them to 
leave him to die alone. His story is as 
romantic as his fate was pitiable. He 
was in love with a girl whom his 
parents did not think his equal; and 
in despair of reconciling conflicting 
duties, he enlisted in Lovewell’s ranks. 
In the same year, 1725, a ballad called 
“The Most Beloved Song in all New 
England” commemorated his sad fate, 
while the lady of his love penned “The 
Mournful Elegy on Mr. Jonathan 
Frye” as soon as the tidings reached 
Andover. In our day Mr. Upham 
has written a spirited poem upon the 
incident; and most notable of all is 
Hawthorne’s story of “Roger Malvin’s 
Burial.” The great novelist calls it an 
incident of Lovewell’s Fight; and as 
the only man who was deliberately 
left on that field Jonathan 


was 
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Frye, it is likely that Eleazer Davis 


of Concord was 
and that Jona- 
than Frye was 
Roger Malvin. 
In 1709, as al- 
ready stated, An- 
dover was divided 
into two parishes. 
Up to this date all 
who lived within 
the limits of the 
original grant 
had worshipped 
in the successive 
meeting houses 
standing not far 
from the first site 
in North An- 
dover. Mr. Bar- 
nard, who was 
the third minister 
since the _ settle- 
ment and the last 
over the whole 
town, was. al- 
lowed to choose 
which parish he 
preferred; and he 
remained with the 
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North. 


In May, 


the South 


1709, 


Parish was incorporated, and the first 
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meeting was held 
in its new meet- 
ing-house on the 
first Sunday of 
January, 1710. 
December 12, 
1710, the parish 
“Voted unani- 
mously that Mr. 
Samuel Phillips 
be our — settled 
minister and that 
the Precinct build 
and maintain a 
parsonage 


house.” The 
first meeting- 
house stood 


twenty-four 
years; but the 
parsonage house, 
built only a little 
later, remained in 
excellent preser- 
vation until 1892. 
“Forty-three feet 
long, twenty feet 
wide, and four- 
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teen feet stud,” 
the parish voted 
its dimensions; 
and when it was 
torn down the 
beams were 
sound to the 
core. For years 
it was one of the 
most interesting 
places in An- 
dover, with its 
gambrel roof, its 
quaint rooms, its 
carved  wood- 
work, its wide 
lawn and its an- 
cient trees. The 
landed property 
set apart for the 
support of the ministry in 1710 was 
sold about a century after, and was 
found to comprise almost a hundred 
acres. 

The coming of Rev. Samuel Phillips 
to the South Parish is a very important 
event; for the three educational insti- 
tutions which to-day make Andover 
famous the world over were founded 
more or less directly by men and wo- 
men of his blood. Born in Salem in 
1689, he was for sixty-two years min- 
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the 
Church. 
When he died in 
1771, the parish 


ister of 
South 


voted, “that at 
his funeral the 
bearers should 
have rings; that 
the ordained 
ministers who at- 
tend the funeral 
shall have gloves; 


that the min- 
isters who 
preached _ gratis 


in Mr. Phillips’ 
illness, shall have 
gloves; that the 
parish will be at 
the charge of the 
funeral of the 
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Rev. S. Phillips; and voted—to hear 
the bearers in their turn.” 

Many are the stories still told of the 
Rev. Samuei Phillips,—of his gener- 
osity in giving one-tenth of his income 
in charity; of his parsimony in always 
blowing out his candle before he be- 
gan the evening prayer; of his dignity 
as on the Sabbath he walked from the 
parsonage to the meeting-house with 
Madam Phillips (who was Miss Han- 
nah White of Haverhill) on his arm, 
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while the negro man and the negro 
maid paced solemnly a little behind 
them. The numerous children 
marched behind the servants in a pro- 
cession carefully arranged according 
to their age. All the parish stood 
reverently in their seats as the minister 
and his family walked up the broad 
aisle, and remained standing until he 
ascended the high pulpit and sat down. 

In 1769 Mr. Phillips procured a 
warrant for the arrest of a youth who 
in time of divine service “sported and 
played, and by indecent Gesture and 
Wry faces caused laughter and misbe- 
havior in the beholders and thereby 
greatly disturbed the Congregation.” 

One of Mr. Phillips’s printed ser- 
mons, preached on the death of a 
townsman and having a wide circula- 
tion, has on its cover a row of hour- 
glasses, and inside an equal number of 
skulls and crossbones. On the title 
page is a very large and unusually 
hideous skull. 

His salary was not always paid 
promptly; and in 1750, when he was 
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preaching the “Election Sermon,” he 
suggested as a tender point to the 
“honoured Fathers of the Common- 
wealth, that they consider at their 
leisure whether the generality of the 
people do not live in the sin of detain- 
ing from their ministers a part of their 
just dues,’’—adding, what is a rather 
doubtful compliment to his own 
people, “not that I am under suffering 
circumstances myself, having through 
the mercy of God some other small 
means.” 

All the stories and traditions show 
us that he was a just, shrewd, patriotic, 
intelligent man, with a solidity of 
character which dominated his con- 
temporaries. He left his family a 
large estate; but their most enviable 
legacy was the inheritance of his own 
rare qualities. His two sons, Samuel, 
born in 1715, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1734, and John, born in 
1720 and graduated at Harvard in 
1735, were the actual founders of 
Phillips Academy in 1778. 

The older, commonly called Squire 
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Phillips, kept the first store in the 
North Parish, and about 1752 built for 
his residence the house still owned by 
his descendants and known as the 
Phillips Manse. This house, through 
Squire Phillips’s great granddaughter, 
Mary Ann Phillips Brooks, came into 
the hands of the late lamented Phillips 
Brooks, and after his death into those 
of his brother, Mr. William G. Brooks 
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the efficient founder of Phillips Acad- 
emy, survived his parents. Squire 
Phillips, like his father, the minister of 
the South Parish, accumulated money 
rapidly, and was one of the most prom- 
inent and distinguished men of the 
time. He was a strict magistrate. 
We are told that he issued a warrant 
against Phineas Parker, husbandman, 
who appears to have been a forerunner 
of the modern tramp, “for having been 
a loiterer, misspending his time, not 
using any ordinary and daily lawful 
trade or business to get a living, as the 
law directs; moreover by unlawfully 
traveling on the Lord’s Day, he hath 
conducted himself contrary to the 





of Boston. Situated on the main road 
between Boston and Haverhill, it is 
probably richer in relics of historical 
interest than any other house in An- 
dover, while its collection of books, 
embracing, it is said, some which be- 
longed to the Rev. George Phillips, 
the first minister of Watertown, who 
came over with Winthrop in the 
Arbeila, is of priceless value. 

Squire Phillips married Elizabeth 
Barnard, cousin of minister Barnard, 
and had a family of seven children, of 
whom only one, Samuel Phillips, Jr., 
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peace of our sovereign Lord the king.” 
The man in those days who had no 
lawful trade or business went to jail 
without further question. 

The life of Squire Phillips covers the 
whole period of the French, Indian 
and Revolutionary Wars and the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
When his townsmen, James, after- 
wards Lieutenant Colonel Fry, and 
Colonel, afterwards General Joseph 
Fry, returned from the taking of 
Louisburg, June 17, 1745, he ad- 
dressed them publicly in words of 
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honorable praise; and when later the 
same Joseph Fry, then major under 
General Winslow, was blamed for the 
share he took in the destruction of the 
Acadian villages, tradition says that 
Squire Phillips bade the censors re- 
member that a soldier must obey 
orders, no matter how repugnant to 
his feelings. When twenty-six of the 
wretched Acadians were quartered on 
the town, in the hard winter of 1756, 
who doubts that Squire Phillips was 
among the “men of weight and sub- 
stance” who found them comfortable 
shelter? Who doubts that he visited 
a house on the farm of Jonathan Ab- 
bot, and saw “these gentle and prof- 
itable strangers pulling flax and har- 
vesting oats’? Perhaps when Mr. 
Abbot received the beautifully carved 
and polished powder horn (still owned 
by his family) which after their re- 
moval the Acadians sent him as an 
evidence of their affection, Squire 
Phillips may have made the remark 
still quoted as having been made in 
connection with the incident, that it 
was “a gift as honorable to one party 
as to the other.” 

During the most critical period of 
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the Revolutionary War, in 1778, when 
Judge Samuel Phillips, his son, was 
in the midst of the perplexities and 
dangers of manufacturing gunpowder, 
when so great was the distress of our 
army that on February 16, the town 
voted “to each soldier doing duty for 
us One pair of shirts, one pair of shoes, 
two pairs of stockings, and a blanket,” 
and when, with the alarm list and four 
militia companies, six hundred and 
seventy men were actually under arms 
in the town, Squire Phillips consented 
to alienate from that tenderly loved 
son almost his entire fortune, and 
found Phillips Academy. It was the 
act not only of good, but of supremely 
wise men. They saw, desperate 
though the struggle for liberty seemed 
then, that the elements in solution and 
agitation would soon crystallize into 
a form of society where educated men 
would be a necessity. 

In order to appreciate the nobility 
and unselfishness of Judge Phillips, in 
persuading his father and his uncle, 
Dr. John Phillips of Exeter, to devote 
their fortunes to the infant institution, 
we must remember that he was the 
only child of the former and the heir of 
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the latter, who was childless. Indeed 
his enthusiasm seems to have fired the 
heart of his uncle, for only a year later 
he founded Phillips Exeter Academy 
and endowed it even more liberally. 

So far as can be ascertained, the 
original gift to Phillips Academy con- 
sisted of one hundred and forty-one 
acres of land with buildings upon it in 
Andover, two hundred acres of land in 
Jaffrey, N. H., and five thousand four 
hundred dollars in money. Different 
members of the 
Phillips family 
added houses, 
land and money, 
until it is esti- 
mated that from 
them alone dur- 
ing the first cen- 
tury of its exis- 
tence it received 
over one hun- 
dred thousand 
dollars. Judge 
Samuel Phillips, 
at that time a 
member of the 
General Court, 
drew the act of 
incorporation 
himself. In_ it 
he says that the 
academy is to be 
a free classical 
school for boys 
and is the first 
ever asked for 
in America. 
But it has never been free in the sense 
that the public schools are free, but 
only in the sense that all boys may 
come who are able to pay the tuition 
fees. 

The first school-house was a car- 
penter’s shop, a little altered, which 
stood on ground now covered by the 
house of Professor Churchill of the 
Theological Seminary. It was from 
the beginning too small, and as early 
as 1780 work was begun on another. 
In January, 1786, it must have been 
finished, for school opened there on 
that date. It stood “on the hill,” in 
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what was then a forest, but is now the 
southwest corner of the Theological 
Seminary campus, opposite the house 
which during the last thirty years has 
been occupied successively by Pro- 
fessors Barrows, Mead and Gulliver. 
Costing $3,166.66, it was considered a 
very handsome structure, and when it 
was destroyed by fire on the night of 
January 30, 1818, it was greatly 
mourned in all the region. 

On the hard benches of what had 
been the carpen- 
ter’s shop sat 
Josiah Quincy, 
afterwards for 
sixteen years 
president of 
Harvard Col- 
lege, who en- 
tered the school 
the day it was 
opened, at six 
years of age, an 
age when we 
should hardly 
have sent him to 
a kindergarten. 
Eighty years 
after, “the old 
man _ eloquent,” 
as his contem- 
poraries de- 
lighted to call 
him, said, “No 
man living has 
the same knowl- 
edge of the 
founders of Phil- 
lips Academy that I have. They were 
my kinsmen; I have lived in every 
one of their families, and can 
testify that they were devoted to 
every lofty design, active in every 
generous purpose, foremost in ful- 
filling every duty in private life, 
in the legislative hall, and on the 
bench.” In 1779 Mr. Quincy boarded 
in the family of the Rev. Jonathan 
French, second minister of the church 
in the South Parish, and successor of 
Rev. Samuel Phillips, the grandfather 
of Judge Phillips, the efficient founder 
of Phillips Academy. “The only 
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bread we tasted,” says Mr. Quincy, 
“was Indian or rye, or a mixture of 
both.” This mixture still eaten in 
New England, is what we know as 
brown bread. “Mr. French,” he goes 
on, “had on the Sabbath the special 
privilege of white bread, because as he 
said rye or Indian gave him the heart- 
burn. As he took on that day no 
other dinner, he justified himself in 
indulging in that luxury. Chocolate 
was our breakfast; our dinner, salt 
pork and beef, with much cabbage and 
many potatoes. In winter frozen cod 
was brought from the coast.” Mr. 
Quincy’s life, beginning at almost the 
same time that Phillips Academy was 
founded, was prolonged until after the 
firing of the guns on Boston Common 
after Gettysburg. 

The first principal of Phillips Acad- 
emy was Eliphalet Pierson; and Mr. 
Quincy felt for him the same respect 
which he felt for his kinsmen, the 
Phillipses. “Eight years I was his 
pupil in Andover, and four in Harvard 


University. I ever found his zeal and 
perseverance irresistible.” Contem- 
poraneous accounts say that Dr. Pier- 
son was the first instructor in Phillips 
Academy, and the first man in New 
England to collect and prepare salt- 
petre from earth taken under the floors 
of barns and other buildings, for the 
use of the powder mill which Judge 
Phillips had just started to supply 
Washington’s powderless army. For 
twenty years he was professor in Har- 
vard University, then returned to 
Andover to take the infant Theo- 
logical Seminary into the sheltering 
arms which had held Phillips Acad- 
emy wisely and tenderly a score of 
years before. His pupils likened him 
to Dr. Johnson, in face, figure and 
learning; and whispered reverently, 
that General Washington had said, 
“His eye shows him worthy not only 
to lead boys, but to command men.” 

Doctor Pierson always saw some- 
thing to correct in everything. One 
day some of the class found the orig- 
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inal Latin in Justin which had been 
translated in one of their text-books, 
and read it to the Professor as their 
own. He criticised as severely as 
usual; and when told where the pas- 
sage was found replied: “I can’t help 
it; Justin didn’t live in the Augustan 
age; he could not read his own 
Latin.” At another exercise they 
brought in in the same way a passage 
from Czsar; but he at once said: “It 
is an interpolation; Cesar never 
wrote such Latin!” 

This admirable man has had admir- 
able successors. Pemberton, New- 
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in it his youngest, almost idolized som 
died, after a short illness, and for 
fifteen years no hand touched his 
books or childish treasures. To this 
street corner, Principal Newman lead- 
ing them, the Phillips boys escorted 
General Washington in 1789, and 
stood with heads uncovered until his 
stately figure faded away behind the 
hills of the Wilmington road. 

The number of the Phillips Acad- 
emy alumni who have influenced 
literature is large. Quincy, Kirk- 
land, Cleveland, Pickering, Worcester, 
Marsh, Irving, N. P. Willis, Oliver 
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man, Adams, Johnson, Taylor, Tilton 
and Bancroft—all have successfully 
striven to manage the school accord- 
ing to the spirit of its far-seeing 
founders. Of all these men Andover 
cherishes loving memories. ‘There is 
hardly a house, stone or tree which is 
not historic on account of its relation 
to some man or some event in the his- 
tory of the school. Under this 
gnarled oak sat Judge Phillips and 
planned the constitution of the acad- 
emy, with his kinsmen and Dr. Pier- 
son. Into a lowly room of the stately 
Mansion House built by Judge 
Phillips for his own residence men 
used to enter with reverent tread, for 


Wendell Holmes, Hackett, Morse, 
Greenough, Charles Pinckney Sum- 
ner, Stephen Longfellow and Charles 
Lowell are among the names which 
first hold attention. Stephen Long- 
fellow was the father of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Charles Lowell 
was the father of James Russell 
Lowell. 

At the centennial of Phillips Acad- 
emy, in 1878, the governors of most of 
the New England states were present, 
professional men, authors, artists and 
business men without number; and, 
honored above all others, Phillips 
Brooks, kin to all the founders and 
great-grandson of Judge Samuel 
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Phillips. Generous’ gifts were be- 
stowed on Phillips Academy that day, 
fifty thousand dollars in money, and 
promises since nobly fulfilled, of build- 
ings, books, pictures and laboratories, 
all imperative if she would start 
properly furnished for her secon 
century of usefulness. 

Judge Phillips, then lieutenant 
governor, died February 16, 1802. 
He was buried at Andover, in the 
graveyard close to the meeting-house 
which he had carefully and punc- 
tually attended, no matter how 
much his many cares pressed upon 
him. His wife, Phebe Foxcroit 
Phillips, and many others of his name 
and race sleep beside him. For 
all time he will stand in the annals of 
our country with John Harvard and 
Elihu Yale. Being intensely inter- 
ested in all phases of popular educa- 
tion, he gave and left money for the 
better education of women as teachers, 
kept a careful eye on the grammar 
schools, selecting for masters men 
who were “Christian and learned’; 
and when, September 28, 1808, the 
Andover Theological Seminary was 
dedicated, it was said to have been 
embraced in his original conception of 
Phillips Academy. The name of his 
wife, Phebe Foxcroft Phillips, heads 
the list of donors, followed imme- 
diately by that of their only son, Hon. 
John Phillips. Beautiful, accom- 
plished and sympathetic, Madam 
Phillips had shared all her husband’s 
noble projects, had stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him in the stormy times 
of the Revolution, had watched night 
and day over Andover men wounded 
in early battles of the war; and it was 
inevitable that she should follow his 
example and devote the greater part of 
the fortune he had left her to provid- 
ing that special preparation to stu- 
dents of divinity which the changed 
conditions of society demanded. 

The Theological Seminary of An- 
dover was the first Protestant theo- 
logical seminary ever incorporated. 
It “owed its existence to a spirit of 
compromise between two theological 
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parties each of which had been plan- 
ning the establishment of a theological 
seminary for itself.” One of these 
parties wished to found an institution 
for maintaining that strict form of 
Calvanism called Hopkinsian; the 
other for teaching that milder form 
exemplified by President Stiles, Dr. 
Hopkins of Hadley, Dr. Lothrop and 
Dr. Tappan, representatives of those 
New England Congregationalists 
who, repudiating the Hopkinsian 
peculiarities, yet retained the essen- 
tials of Calvinism. The man who was 
most conspicuous in effecting this 
compromise was Dr. Pierson, the first 
principal of Phillips Academy. 

The list of honorable positions 
which Dr. Pierson occupied in An- 
dover, Boston and Cambridge cannot 
even be entered upon. Professor 
Park says that “if his friend Judge 
Phillips had lived, these honors would 
probably have culminated in his elec- 
tion to the presidency of Harvard 
University, as the successor of Dr. 
Joseph Willard.” He prepared the 
constitution of the Seminary, so re- 
markable for its breadth and capacity 
for expansion, projected the sites for 
the buildings, planned the avenues and 
the lawns, and set out with his own 
hands many of the trees which are the 
glory of Andover Hill. He prepared 
an exhaustive history of Phillips 
Academy to be read the day the Sem- 
inary opened, and held the presidency 
of the board of trustees for nineteen 
years after the academy included the 
Theological Seminary. His influence 
was very great over the widow and son 
of his deceased friend Judge Phillips, 
as well as over his old companion 
Samuel Abbot, who was a kinsman of 
all who bear the name of Phillips. 

Thirty students made up the first 
class in the Seminary, and through the 
energetic and enthusiastic efforts of 
Dr. Pierson and Rev. Samuel Spring 
of Newburyport the necessary endow- 
ment was procured. Hon. John 
Phillips, Hon. William Phillips and 
Madam Phillips pledged about fifty 
thousand dollars; Samuel Abbot ten 
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thousand; and a little later Moses 
Brown of Newburyport, whose wife 
was of the Phillips blood, and William 
Bartlett of the same city gave, the one 
ten thousand dollars and the other 
thirty thousand, while John Norris 
added another ten thousand. “These 
gifts and all others whenever given 
were to be forever appropriated and 
applied by the trustees for the use and 
endowment of a Theological Seminary 
in Phillips Academy described by the 
donors and regulated by their stat- 
utes.” 

Standing to-day on Andover Hill, 
one is deeply impressed with the fact 
that those relatively small sums given 
in 1778 and 1808 have under the benef- 
icent laws governing such bequests 
grown to so great proportions. The 
united funds of Phillips Academy and 
the Theological Seminary nowamount 
to over a million dollars, while instead 
of the few plain buildings of the 
Phillipses and their contemporaries, 
the whole hill is covered with the con- 
venient, sometimes even elegant, 
structures which modern taste and in- 
telligence demand, and whose value 
may be approximately stated at half a 
million of money. Professorships 
have multiplied in proportion; and in 
place of the five thousand books so 
proudly mentioned in the early days 
of the Theological Seminary are fifty 
thousand books and twenty thousand 
valuable pamphlets. 

In the year 1863 the manufacturing 
firm of Smith, Dove and Company 
erected, as a gift to the Seminary, the 
stately Brechin Hall, where the library 
has for the last thirty years been safely 
and royally housed. In 1876 the same 
liberal firm assisted largely in meeting 
the cost of the beautiful Gothic chapel 
which the Seminary church dedicated 
in October of that year. Until the 
building of the new Episcopal church, 
the gift of Mr. John Byers, it was by 
far the most beautiful public edifice in 
Andover. 

Of the eminent men who have been 
associated with the Theological Sem- 
inary, some have possessed world- 
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wide fame; all have been men of learn- 
ing, goodness and wide-spreading in- 
fluence. Professor Park said at the 
centennial of Phillips Academy in 
1878, “that there had been forty pro- 
fessors in the Theological Seminary, 
and that six women, wives and daugh- 
ters of the professors, have published 
more than two hundred books which 
in the aggregate have had a circula- 
tion of at least a million copies.” And 
among the two thousand or more stu- 
dents who have been connected with 
the Seminary are hundreds who have 
been the light and the salvation of 
cities remote from letters and civiliza- 
tion,and other hundreds who, through 
the stress and storm of this eventful 
century, have stood firm for the right, 
sure as only an educated ministry can 
be that God is behind the truth. 

The name of Leonard Woods best 
represents the first forty years of 
the Andover Theological Seminary. 
Clear and unwavering in his doc- 
trinal beliefs, he was admirably fitted 
to construct and sustain a system of 
theology and to convince others that 
it was impregnable. Dr. Edward 
A. Lawrence, his son-in-law, says: 
“Doctor Woods claimed to be in the 
line of theological succession from 
Christ through Edwards, Calvin, 
Augustine and the Apostles.” His 
sincerity, his fearless adherence to 
what he believed the truth, gave him 
a commanding influence, not only 
over the students who crowded his 
lecture-room, but over the infant 
American Tract Society, the young 
temperance organizations, and in the 
councils of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
of whose prudential committee he was 
a member for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

It was a great day for Andover 
Seminary when Moses Stuart was dis- 
missed from his pastoral office in New 
Haven to fill the place which Doctor 
Pierson after only one year of service 
had vacated. He combined to his 
last day a remarkable enthusiasm with 
the power of a mind fully developed 
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and enriched with the fruit of years of 
unwearied investigation. First, per- 
haps,among American theologians he 
caught the spirit of the German schol- 
ars,—adopting their method of severe 
research, mingling with it the vivacity 
and enthusiasm of his temperament, 
and producing an effect not only in 
the class-room but in the pulpit, which 
spread the fame of the Seminary 
throughout the whole country. 

Professor Shedd came to Andover 
in 1854 to occupy the chair of church 
history. Learned; able and profound, 
he contributed largely, by his pub- 
lished works, his teaching and his 
preaching, to the great fame and wide 
popularity which the Seminary at- 
tained in the middle years of the cen- 
tury. Traditions are still extant in 
Andover of the inflexible logic of his 
sermons, the way in which he pinned 
his hearers to point after point, and 
swept them to an inevitable conclu- 
sion. 

Professor Stowe, who like several 
of the successive Andover professors 
was a graduate of the Seminary, was 
as early as 1828 an assistant professor 
here. In 1852 he was made Professor 
of Sacred Literature, and came with 
his famous wife, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, to live in what was then known 
as the “old stone workshop,” but has 
been known ever since as the Stowe 
house. Professor Stowe, whose abil- 
ity and career in Andover as every- 
where is obscured by the more bril- 
liant wife was a man of much clever- 
ness and possessed a quaint humor 
which will prevent his name ever be- 
ing forgotten. Mrs. Stowe drew 
around her all the most distinguished 
people of this and other countries, and 
with her original, unconventional 
ideas, passionate love of beauty, and 
fondness for flowers and_ shrubs, 
aroused in the somewhat stiff Puri- 
tanic life of the period fresh interests 
and enthusiasms. Mrs. Stowe did not 
write “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in An- 
dover. She corrected the proofs to 
the Key in Andover; and here she 
wrote her second great story, “Dred.” 
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While here she was deeply interested 
in the life not only of the hill but of 
the whole town. In a collection of 
letters which it has recently been the 
writer’s privilege to examine, most 
sympathetic and beautiful letters have 
been found from her to unhappy par- 
ents in the village whose sons were 
prisoners at Andersonville, Salisbury 
and Libby. She was a generous 
friend, and she was a most enthusi- 
astic, practical helper in setting the 
then struggling Abbot Academy upon 
its feet. In those days when women 
made few speeches, we read that she 
made telling ones in its behalf, that 
she assisted at festivals and tableaux, 
and herself furnished the parlors of the 
new boarding house, Smith Hall. 
One of the gifts that came through 
her interest in Smith Hall still remains 
—a lovely crayon portrait of herself, 
the only picture I ever saw which 
showed the real Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

In 1848 Rev. Austin Phelps was 
called from the Pine Street church in 
Boston to the Bartlett Professorship 
of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological 
Seminary. The remainder of his life 
he spent in Andover, most of the time: 
in the active service of the Seminary. 
It is so little time since he died that it 
is difficult to think of him except as 
still diffusing his spiritual, uplifting 
influence on all about him. As a 
critic, as a master of style, his pupils 
consider him unrivalled, and only one 
man perhaps in the history of the 
Seminary has had a wider reputation 
as a preacher. Perhaps no religious 
books in our day have had the wide 
circulation of his “Solitude of Christ,” 
“The New Birth,” and “The Stilt 
Hour.” His wife, Elizabeth Stuart, 
was the daughter of Moses Stuart, 
and born in Andover. She was one 
of the most successful of the early 
writers of juvenile books, her “Sunny 
Side” alone reaching a sale of a hun- 
dred thousand copies and being trans- 
lated and republished in many lan- 
guages. Their daughter, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, was likewise born in 
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Andover, and for a time attended 
Abbot. Academy, although the larger 
part of her education was acquired at 
the school of Mrs. Bela B. Edwards, 
known as “The Nunnery.” Many 
and pleasant are the memories of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps with which 
Andover is blessed. Those fortunate 
enough to know her, appreciated to 
the full her interesting personality, 
that rare quality which made one al- 
ways say one’s best in talking with 
her, that indescribable glance of the 
eye which told how instantly she 
caught one’s thought. For years she 
occupied as a study a large room in 
one of the oldest houses on the hill; 
and no more charming pictures exist 
in the memory of the writer than 
those of Miss Phelps among her 
books, pictures and quaint pets. 

Of Professor Park what adequate 
word can be said? One of the home 
missionaries, writing from the ex- 
treme western frontier, said in a pri- 
vate letter: “Nobody out here knows 
much about Andover; everybody asks 
about Professor Park.” His _ life 
work has been done in Andover. 
Only students who have heard him 
lecture term after term can do his 
versatile genius justice. His fame as 
a preacher has always been great. 
His personality has been command- 
ing, his voice one of the finest for 
pulpit oratory, his style Websterian in 
its march and force. Perhaps no 
man ever occupied a chair in the Sem- 
inary who has been more respected 
and honored by the whole town, or 
whose smile and salutation are so 
heartily prized. Long may he remain 
with us to wear the laurels he has so 
worthily won. 

For the last few years the concerns 
of the Seminary have been public 
property; and whatever opinions may 
be entertained as to the absolute right 
of the case, there has never been any 
doubt of the sincerity of the leaders of 
the Andover movement and _ their 
earnest desire that the truth might 
be furthered. Professor Egbert C. 
Smyth, who has been first among 
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them, is regarded with the greatest 
respect by all his townsmen. No 
knight of old ever bore whiter shield 
into the field than he. He has shown 
great qualities as a leader, and greater 
as a Christian gentleman. He has 
been most ably supported by a strong 
and sympathizing faculty, in whose 
ranks are men—Harris, Ryder, 
Churchill, Taylor, Moore—who have 
won fame in many directions. 

Fifty-one years after the founding of 
Phillips Academy, and twenty-one 
years after the incorporation of the 
Theological Seminary, Abbot Acad- 
emy, the first incorporated academy in 
the United States for girls alone, com- 
pleted the beneficent trio. It was 
actually incorporated February 26, 
1829, but had been planned a year 
earlier, with a board of trustees con- 
sisting of seven men, one of whom, 
Mark Newman, had been principal of 
Phillips Academy; another, Samuel 
Farrar, was at that time its treasurer; 
and a third was Dr. Samuel C. Jack- 
son, minister of the church in the West 
Parish, whose zeal and enthusiasm in 
the scheme were so great that he 
might almost be called its efficient 
founder. For months this board of 
trustees had no funds; but in June, 
1828, Deacon Mark Newman gave 
one acre of land upon School Street 
for building purposes. This beautiful 
piece of ground is still the most valu- 
able of all the landed property which 
Abbot Academy has acquired in its 
half century or more of existence. 
On the same day, Mrs. Sarah Abbot, 
wife of Nehemiah Abbot, first steward 
of the Theological Seminary, pledged 
a thousand dollars to be paid at her 
death; Mr. Samuel Farrar agreed to 
advance the money, and another orig- 
inal enterprise was launched in An- 
dover. 

Mrs. Sarah Abbot shared the blood 
of the distinguished family to whom 
the other learned institutions of the 
town owed their existence, being the 
granddaughter of George Abbot and 
Mary Phillips, grand aunt of Judge 
Phillips. She was a quiet woman, of 
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almost parsimonious habits; but she 
was a friend of Squire Farrar’s, and 
Squire Farrar almost reverenced the 
character of Phebe Foxcroft Phillips. 
Coming, a young man, to Andover, as 
an assistant teacher in Phillips Acad- 
emy, he was at once received into the 
home of Judge Phillips. Here he met 
Madam Phillips, and she became his 
model of womanhood. All his life he 
cherished an enthusiastic interest in 
the higher education of women, and 
he succeeded in so inspiring Mrs. 
Sarah Abbot that at her death she left 
Abbot Academy her residuary legatee. 
The whole sum of her gifts to Abbot 
Academy was $10,109.04. 

From the first, Abbot Academy has 
had many interesting persons among 
its students. Of Elizabeth Stuart, 
who became the wife of Professor 
Austin Phelps, I have already spoken. 
Two of her sisters, Sarah and Abby 
Stuart, later Mrs. Robins and Mrs. 
Anthony, both wrote juvenile books 
which had a large circulation. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, as a young 
girl a pupil of Abbot Academy, has al- 
ways felt awarm interest in its welfare, 
and wrote a beautiful poem for its 
semi-centennial in 1879. The author 
of “The Lamplighter,’ Maria L. Cum- 
mins, was a student in 1845; and Miss 
Julia Fletcher, who early won fame by 
“Kismet” and “Mirage,” was in 1867 
a bright fair-haired child in one of the 
three halls which had taken the placé 
of the cramped accommodations of an 
earlier day. Another gifted pupil 
present on the day the school opened 
in 1829 was Henrietta Jackson, sister 
of Dr. Jackson, who in later years be- 
came the wife of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin of 
Robert College, Constantinople. In 
later days the school has been proud 
to number among its alumnz, Octave 
Thanet, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Anna 
Fuller, Lily McDougall, and many 
others not so well known but of large 
literary gifts. As is natural in a 
school in Andover, Abbot Academy 
has also been a very nursing mother of 
missionaries; while during the seventy 
years of its existence its pupils have 
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come from all the states and territories 
of the Union, from Canada, South 
America, England, Turkey, India, 
Persia, China, Africa and the isles of 
the sea. 

Until 1853 the principal was a man, 
frequently a theological student who 
from necessity practised teaching 
temporarily; but in August of that 
year, Miss Nancy J. Haseltine, niece 
of the celebrated Abigail Haseltine, 
was invited to take charge. She ac- 
cepted and was so successful that a 
man for the head of the school has 
never been thought of since. Six 
years later, Miss Philena McKeen and 
her sister, Miss Phebe F. McKeen, 
accepted the positions respectively of 
principal and first assistant; and to 
them and their able faculty, is An- 
dover indebted for the Abbot Acad- 
emy of the present. Miss McKeen 
remained the honored and _ beloved 
principal, until 1891, when she was 
succeeded by Miss Laura S. Watson. 
Miss Phebe F. McKeen, to the inex- 
pressible grief of hundreds of pupils 
and friends, died in 1880. 

Many have been the generous gifts 
to Abbot Academy in later as well as 
earlier years. In 1890 a beautiful 
new boarding-house called Draper 
Hall, in honor of Mr. W. F. Draper, 
the largest among the many donors, 
was dedicated. It is one of the most 
artistic school buildings in America, 
and with its library, reading, drawing 
and music rooms, its art studios and 
deep window seats commanding the 
exquisite sunset views for which An- 
dover is famous, it is a delight to all. 

The years during which these insti- 
tutions have been growing up have 
been fruitful in the history of the town. 
It was a strong town in the War of 
the Revolution. A powder mill was 
one of its first industries; in Andover 
the library of Harvard College found 
shelter from the perils of war; at 
Bunker Hill fifty Andover men were 
in the ranks; and ninety-eight men 
were in service during the whole war, 
while fifty men from the South Parish 
alone died in the field. General 
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Washington visited Andover in 1789, 
and the house still stands where he 
breakfasted and kissed the little girl 
who mended his glove. The old 
Mansion House where he called on 
Madam Phillips was burned in the 
autumn in 1887, but on the common 
opposite he sat his horse and received 
the grateful greetings of the crowd. 
One of the most interesting old 
houses still standing in Andover is 
connected through James Otis with 
some of the most stirring memories of 
the days immediately preceding the 
Revolution. James Otis, “the great 
incendiary of New England,” as the 
royalists called him, was here struck 
by lightning and killed, May 23, 1783. 
His boldness, eloquence and legal 
ability caused him to be intensely 
hated by the King’s Party, and in 
1769 the Commissioners of Customs 
sent charges of treason against him to 
England. He promptly and fiercely 
denounced them in the Boston Ga- 
zette. Soon after the issue of the 
paper he met Robinson, one of the 
Commissioners, in a coffee house, and 
a quarrel ensued, in which Otis re- 
ceived a dangerous blow on the head, 
which produced insanity and inca- 
pacitated him for the remainder of his 
life from serving his beloved country. 
About 1780 he retired to a secluded 
farmhouse in the West Parish of An- 
dover, belonging to Mr. Jacob Os- 
good, whose brother, Rev. David 
Osgood, was a well known clergyman 
of the time, and who had been the 
room mate of Samuel Phillips at Har- 
vard. During his stay in Andover 
Mr. Otis thought several times that 
he had fully reeovered, but any at- 
tempts at resuming his former habits 
either of study or political activity 
brought on violent returns of his 
malady; and on the last occasion, 
after a dinner party at Governor Han- 
cock’s, he asked to be taken back to 
Andover, adding sadly that he never 
should visit Boston again and that he 
should soon die. One _ beautiful 
spring day he thinned out a young 
wood just back of the house and told 
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Mr. Osgood he should like to be 
buried there, adding with a character- 
istic twinkle of his eye: “You know it 
overlooks all your fields, and I could 
keep an eye on the boys!” Upon the 
day of his death a sudden shower sent 
all the family into the sitting-room. 
With his cane in his hand he was lean- 
ing against the door which opened 
into the entry, and had just finished 
an amusing story, when a terrific ex- 
plosion shook the earth, and he fell 
dead without any mark upon his body. 
Says Bancroft: “One flash and only 
one was seen in the sky; one bolt fell 
and, harming nothing else, struck 
James Otis. In this wise all that was 
mortal of him perished.” 

The vicissitudes of more than a 
century have greatly changed the en- 
vironment of the house. The “young 
wood” has disappeared, and the high 
road runs now upon the south instead 
of the north side of the house. But 
the room which the great patriot oc- 
cupied is still pointed out, and the 
door against which he leaned when 
struck isthe same. The house should 
be bought by the public and sacredly 
preserved; even now, in its half ruined 
state, it is visited every year by scores 
of pilgrims. 

Again in 1861 Andover sprang 
promptly to arms. If an old Revolu- 
tionary soldier had risen from his 
grave in the South burying ground 
and called the roll on the common 
that memorable morning when came 
the tidings of the first gun at Sumter, 
he would have heard “Present!” from 
Johnson and Lovejoy and Abbot and 
Holt, and “Ready!” from Bailey and 
Barker, Osgood and Frye, Poor and 
Stevens. During the Civil War An- 
dover men fought in forty regiments, 
were at all the great battles of the 
Army of the Potomac, at Ball’s Bluff, 
at Cedar Mountain, at Antietam, at 
South Mountain, at Fredericksburg, 
at Spottsylvania, at Chancellorsville, 
at Gettysburg and in the Wilderness. 
In the dreadful prisons of Danville, 
Salisbury and Andersonville, Andover 
boys starved rather than disgrace the 
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old town. Andover has not forgotten 
them, and never will. 

Through the generosity of the 
same great firm which had built the 
library for the Theological Seminary 
and Smith Hall for Abbot Academy, 
and assisted all three institutions in 
ways too numerous to chronicle, a 
Memorial Hall has risen in honor of 
the old town’s soldiers. The prin- 
cipal giver and especial founder was 
Mr. John Smith; and he says: “The 
object of this hall is to commemorate 
and keep in remembrance the names 
of those who gave their lives in de- 
fending our national flag and sav- 
ing my adopted country.” Mr. 
Smith was a native of Scotland. The 
second story of the hall is called Me- 
morial Room. Upon its walls is a 
marble tablet, where are inscribed the 
names of fifty-two men who died in 
the Rebellion. The lower story is oc- 
cupied by a library and reading-room 
for the free use of the town. 

The interest felt by Phillips Brooks 
in Andoyer was warmly reciprocated. 
Whenever he preached, lectured to the 
students, talked to the Phillips boys, 
or gave an address in the village, the 
space was all too small to contain his 
eager audience. It seemed as if he 
never spoke anywhere else just as he 
did to us. The consciousness of 
mutual ties, of kindred roots running 
deep through our town life for more 
than a century, seemed always present 
with him, and he seemed personally 
anxious that we should not be behind 
in the search for the best things. 
Special addresses of his at the dedica- 
tion of the Memorial Hall and before 
the senior class of Abbot Academy are 
still often quoted. His aunts and per- 
haps his mother had been students at 
Abbot Academy, and he was always 
ready to assist the old school. Ata 
meeting held in Boston in 1886 to see 
what could be done toward a new 
building he made a most impressive 
speech. When asked for it later, that 
it might be printed in the account of 
the proceedings, he returned the fol- 
lowing interesting letter: 
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“A spoken speech ought to perish, 
so far as its form goes, in the speak- 
ing, and to live, if it lives at all, only as 
an influence. I have no idea what I 
said. Pray leave me out, or only say 
what is most true—that I expressed 
a heartfelt interest in the Academy 
and a most earnest wish for the 
success of the good plans in its 
behalf.” 

Andover has not only been a 
pioneer in her educational institu- 
tions; she has led the way in many 
prominent fields of modern humani- 
tarian work. The religious news- 
paper, the missionary society, the 
temperance, tract and education so- 
cieties, all originated in Andover. 

Two hundred and nine years after 
the settlement of the town, in 1855, 
Andover was divided, the South 
Parish retaining the name of Andover, 
and the North Parish taking that of 
North Andover. But while the divis- 
ion is a real thing so far as local gov- 
ernment is concerned, as a matter of 
fact there is not and never can be any 
division. The literature and associa- 
tions, the history and interests of the 
two, are identical; the great men of 
one are the great men of the other; 
the educational institutions belonged 
to and were dependent upon both 
through the most critical periods of 
their history; the manufactures which 
make one rich and important to-day, 
are the property of men who live in 
the other; and the cemetery of the 
Theological Seminary, where lie 
Stuart and Stowe, Edwards and 
Woods, Taylor and Phelps, and many 
another whose name is a household 
word in widely scattered homes, looks 
as lovingly on the graceful hills and 
sparkling waters of the one as upon 
the green fields and arched avenues of 
the other. Above all, the old town 
is still one in its fidelity to the princi- 
ples of its founders and their follow- 
ers, who by their patriotism, their de- 
votion and their love of knowledge 
and of truth, gave Andover so pre- 
eminent and proud a place among 
New England towns. 











N 1795, just a century before the 
sudden excitement in America 
over the Venezuelan imbroglio 

roused our people as never before to 
a sense of their duty to establish a 
permanent system of arbitration to 
take the place of war in the settlement 
of disputes among nations, Immanuel 
Kant published his great tractate on 
“Eternal Peace.” It was the most re- 
markable prophecy and program ever 
made of the day 

‘‘When the war drum throbs no longer 

And the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.” 

The prophecy was not forgotten by 
some of those who in the April days 
went up to the Arbitration Confer- 
ence at Washington, the most import- 
ant gathering which the world has 
ever seen of men who were in earnest 
about having the prophecy fulfilled. 
The name of Immanuel Kant was 
honored there. But few perhaps re- 
membered the word in his immortal 
essay which seems a special prophecy 
of the part which our republic seems 
destined to take in the promotion of 
the cause in which the great philos- 
opher was the pioneer and in behalf of 
which these men from every quarter 
of the nation came together. “If 
happy circumstances bring it about,” 
wrote Kant, “that a powerful and en- 
lightened people form themselves into 
a republic—which by its very nature 
must be disposed in favor of perpetual 
peace—this will furnish a centre of 
federative union for other states to 
attach themselves to, and thus to se- 
cure the conditions of liberty among 
all states, according to the idea of the 
right of nations; and such a union 
would extend wider and wider, in the 
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course of time, by the addition of 
further connections of this kind.” 

It was a remarkable insight of 
Kant’s, that universal peace could 
come only with the universal republic. 
The republican constitution, he said, 
founded on the principle of the liberty 
and equality of its citizens and the 
dependence of all on a common legis- 
lation, is “the only one which arises 
out of the idea of the original compact 
upon which all the rightful legislation 
of a people is founded. As regards 
public right, the republican principles, 
therefore, lie originally and essentially 
at the basis of the civil constitution in 
all its forms; and the only question 
for us now is as to whether it is also 
the only constitution that can lead to 
a perpetual peace.” Kant declares 
that the republican constitution, hav- 
ing its original source in the concep- 
tion of right, does include the pros- 
pect of realizing perpetual peace; and 
the reason of this, he says, may be 
stated as follows: “According to the 
republican constitution, the consent 
of the citizens as members of the 
State is required to determine at any 
time the question, whether there shall 
be war or not. Hence nothing is 
more natural than that they should be 
very loth to enter upon so very unde- 
sirable an undertaking; for in decree- 
ing it they would necessarily be re- 
solving to bring upon themselves all 
the horrors of war. And in their case 
this implies such consequences as 
these: to have to fight in their own 
persons; to supply the costs of the 
war out of their own property; to 
have sorrowfully to repair the devas- 
tation which it leaves behind; and as 
a crowning evil to have to take upon 
themselves at the end a burden of debt 
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which will go on embittering peace 
itself. On the other hand, in a con- 
stitution where the subject is not a 
voting member of the State, the reso- 
lution to go to war is a matter of the 
smallest concern in the world. For 
in this case the ruler, who as such is 
not a mere citizen but the owner of 
the State, need not in the least suffer 
personally by war, nor has he to sacri- 
fice his pleasures of the table or of the 
chase or his palaces. He can there- 
fore resolve for war from insignificant 
reasons, as if it were but a hunting ex- 
pedition; and he may leave the justi- 
fication of it without concern to the 
diplomatic body.” 

It is certainly true that the develop- 
ment of the idea of international arbi- 
tration has been coincident with the 
growth of modern democracy. It 
was no accident which made the 
United States and England the lead- 
ers of the nations in the preaching and 
the practice of this principle; and it 
was no accident which brought about 
the recent conference at Washington, 
looking to a permanent system of 
arbitration between these two great- 
est republics in the world. It was the 
logic of Kant’s philosophy and of the 
nature of political things. Such a 
union as it was the object of the Wash- 
ington Conference to bring about will 
extend by the addition first of those 
other nations which have advanced 
farthest in self-government or have 
become republics in the sense in which 
Kant uses that term. The republican 
constitution of Kant’s thought is not 
to be confounded with the democratic 
constitution; self-government is often 
better realized under monarchical 
than under democratic forms. “Re- 
publicanism regarded as the constitu- 
itive principle of a State is the political 
severance of the executive power of 
the government from the legislative 
power. Despotism is in principle the 
irresponsible executive administration 
of the State by laws laid down and 
enacted by the same power that ad- 
ministers them, the ruler exercising his 
own private will as if it were the public 


will. If the mode of government is 
to conform to the idea of right, it must 
embody the representative system; for 
in this system alone is a really repub- 
lican government possible; without 
representation, no government can 
possibly be any other than despotic 
and arbitrary.” Great Britain is to- 
day among the leading nations of the 
world the truest republic, according 
to Kant’s definition, after our own re- 
public, because her people are most 
truly and completely self-governed. 
There was never so conspicuous and 
pitiful an instance of failure to distin- 
guish between names and realities as 
that of Secretary Olney’s character- 
ization of the issue between England 
and Venezuela, in his correspondence 
with the English government made 
public last December, as a collision be- 
tween monarchical institutions and 
the principle of self-government. 
England and the United States, one 
hemmed and hampered still by the 
spectre of a crown and the social 
power of a hereditary aristocracy, the 
other shackled and encumbered worse 
by a lawless plutocracy and consum- 
ing mammonism, stand side by side as 
the great exemplars of representative 
government in the modern world; 
and the logic of history, we say, and 
of the profoundest political philos- 
ophy decrees the establishment be- 
tween these republics of the first per- 
manent system of international arbi- 
tration, with the sure pledge and pros- 
pect that such a union will extend 
wider and wider until it eventuates in 
the “universal cosmopolitical institu- 
tion” of Kant’s prophecy. 

It was almost a dozen years before 
the publication of “Eternal Peace,” in 
1784, that Kant used this great pro- 
phetic term and confidently foretold 
the end of wars and the reign of inter- 
national law,—in his essay on “The 
Natural Principle of the Political 
Order, considered in connection with 
the Idea of a Universal Cosmopolitical 
History.” It is to be remembered 
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that this essay appeared five years be- 
fore the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, and one year after the Treaty of 
Paris recognized the success of the 
American Revolution, in which Kant 
had taken so deep an_ interest. 
“Eternal Peace” was published just 
after the peace of Basel had recog- 
nized the French Republic, seeming 
to inaugurate a new era of peace in 
Europe. The later essay was re- 
ceived with far the greater interest at 
the time, 1,500 copies, we read, being 
sold in a few weeks, and a second edi- 
tion appearing the following year; 
and it is a celebrated essay, while the 
former essay is but little known save 
by the special student of Kant. Yet 
this former essay is, to our thinking, 
one of the most remarkable works 
ever written; and in the revival of 
interest in political speculation which 
we are now happily witnessing, it is to 
be hoped that it will at last receive that 
attention among ourselves which it 
deserves. The work is much more 
than a political essay. It is a work 
which may be compared, among re- 
cent works, with Fiske’s “Destiny of 
Man.” It is a survey of the whole 
movement of nature and of human 
history, with a view to determine the 
final end; and its spirit and outcome 
are singularly like those of Mr. Fiske’s 
treatise, which it preceded by a hun- 
dred years. It sees clearly that a seri- 
ous study of evolution tends to the 
teleological principle, a study of the 
character and destiny of man to the 
idea of God. The following are the 
principal of the nine propositions 
which Kant lays down, and to the un- 
folding and defence of which his 
essay is devoted: “All the capacities 
implanted in a creature by nature are 
destined to unfold themselves, com- 
pletely and conformably to their end, 
in the course of time.” “In man, as 
the only rational creature on earth, 
those natural capacities which are 
directed towards the use of his reason 
could be completely developed only in 
the species and not in the individual.” 
“The means which nature employs to 


bring about the development of all the 
capacities implanted in men is their 
mutual antagonism in society, but 
only so far as this antagonism be- 
comes at length the cause of an order 
among them that is regulated by law.” 


““The greatest practical problem for 


the human race, to the solution of 
which it is compelled by nature, is the 
establishment of a civil society uni- 
versally administering right accord- 
ing to law.” “The problem of the es- 
tablishment of a perfect civil constitu- 
tion is dependent on the problem of 
the regulation of the external relations 
between the states conformably to 
law; and without the solution of this 
latter problem it cannot be solved.” 
“The history of the human race, 
viewed as a whole, may be regarded 
as the realization of a hidden plan of 
nature to bring about a political con- 
stitution internally and, for this pur- 
pose, also externally perfect, as the 
only state in which all the capacities 
implanted by her in mankind can be 
fully developed.” This is a remark- 
able body of doctrine. The essay 
throughout is instinct with the prin- 
ciple of progress as the cardinal prin- 
ciple for the interpretation of history, 
a subject to which Kant a few years 
afterwards devoted a special essay. 
“The idea of human history,” he says, 
“viewed as founded upon the assump- 
tion of a universal plan in nature gives 
us a new ground of hope, opening up 
to us a consoling view of the future, in 
which the human race appears in the 
far distance as having worked itself up 
to a condition in which all the germs 
implanted in it by nature will be fully 
developed and its destiny here on earth 
fulfilled. Such a justification of na- 
ture—or rather, let us say, of Provi- 
dence—is no insignificant motive for 
choosing a particular point of view in 
contemplating the course of the world. 
For what avails it to magnify the 
glory and wisdom of the creation in 
the irrational domain of nature, and to 
recommend it to devout contempla- 
tion, if that part of the great display of 
the supreme wisdom which presents 
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the end of it all in the history of the 
human race is to be viewed as only 
furnishing perpetual objections to 
that glory and wisdom! The spec- 
tacle of history if thus viewed would 
compel us to turn away our eyes from 
it against our will; and the despair of 
ever finding a perfect rational purpose 
in its movement would reduce us to 
hope for it, if at all, only in another 
world.” This is precisely in the spirit, 
we say, of the glowing final pages of 
those most modern books, Mr. Fiske’s 
“Destiny of Man” and “Idea of God.” 
Kant believes in Providence, in God, 
in nature and in history, in the omnip- 
otence of the right, believes that the 
fact that a thing ought to be is the 
sure reason that it will be, that “what 
is valid on rational grounds as a the- 
ory is also valid and good for prac- 
tice,” is the only thing that is ulti- 
mately good for practice, and is in- 
evitably bound to be reduced to prac- 
tice in due order. 

The consideration of the rational 
law of progress here stated brings 
Kant in his essay on “The Principle of 
Progress” to the idea of international- 
ism. He shows how the lawlessness 
and caprice of individuals involve evils 
which alone are sufficient to compel 
the establishment of the State; “and 
in like manner,” he says, “the evils 
arising from constant wars by which 
the States seek to reduce or subdue 
each other must bring them at last, 
even against their will, also to enter 
into a universal or cosmopolitical consti- 
tution.” This may not, he held, ds- 
sume the form of a universal com- 
monwealth or empire under one head, 
but of “a federation regulated by law 
according to the right of nations as 
concerted in common.” In this essay 
as powerfully as in the earlier essay 
on “The National Principle of the 
Political Order” and in “Eternal 
Peace” does he picture the irration- 
ality and monstrosity of war and as- 
sure himself that just so surely as the 
world becomes republican so surely 
will war yield to arbitration and to 
federation. “When the decision of 
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the question of war falls to the peo- 
ple,’—it is the same word as that 
already quoted from ‘Eternal Peace,” 
—“neither will the desire of aggran- 
dizement nor mere verbal injuries be 
likely to induce them to put them- 
selves in danger of personal privation 
and want by inflicting upon them- 
selves the calamities of war, which the 
sovereign in his own person escapes. 
And thus posterity, no longer op- 
pressed by undeserved burdens, and 
owing it not to the direct love of others 
for them but only to the rational self- 
love of each age for itself, will be able 
to make progress in moral relations. 
For each commonwealth, now be- 
come unable to injure any other by 
violence, must maintain itself by right 
alone; and it may hope on real 
grounds that the others, being consti- 
tuted like itself, will then come, on oc- 
casions of need, to its aid.” There is 
no possible remedy, he declares, 
against the evils of war but “a system 
of international right founded upon 
public laws conjoined with power, to 
which every State must submit, ac- 
cording to the analogy of the civil or 
political right of individuals in any 
one State.” To all skepticism about 
this program and the allegation that it 
has always been laughed at by states- 
men and still more by sovereigns, as 
an idea fit only for the schools from 
which it takes its rise, Kant answers 
roundly: “I trust to a theory which is 
based upon the principle of right as 
determining what the relation between 
men and States ought to be, and which 
lays down to these earthly gods the 
maxim that they ought so to proceed 
in their disputes that such a universal 
International State may be _ intro- 
duced, and to assume it therefore as 
not only possible in practice but such 
as may yet be presented in reality.” 
Thus everywhere where Kant dis- 
cusses political relations does the 
great vision of internationalism and of 
universal peace secured by law, just 
as peace is secured in the State be- 
cause justice is dependent on the court 
and not the fist, hover before him. 
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Leaving the essay on “Progress,” we 
must, before returning to “Eternal 
Peace,” turn once more to the pages 
of “The National Principle of the Po- 
litical Order,” for the sake of citing a 
noteworthy passage at which we have 
already hinted, following one of his 
powerful arraignments of war as 
wasting so ruthlessly the treasures 
which might be applied to the ad- 
vancement of enlightenment and the 
highest good of the world, as burden- 
ing peoples with debts almost impos- 
sible to extinguish and as settling 
nothing finally and reliably, since 
might never makes right and every 
unjust issue in war is the sure seed of 
future war. So intimate have the 
political and trade relations of nations 
become, he urges,—and how vastly 
truer has the intervening century 
made it,—that every political disturb- 
ance of any State becomes a disturb- 
ance of all, which are thus more and 
more forced by the common danger 
to offer themselves as arbiters. ‘In 
doing so,”.says Kant with marvelous 
insight and impressiveness, “they are 
beginning to arrange for a great fu- 
ture political body, such as the world 
has never yet seen. Although this 
political body may as yet exist only in 
a rough outline, nevertheless a feeling 
begins, as it were, to stir in all its 
members, each of which has a com- 
mon interest in the maintenance of the 
whole. And this may well inspire the 
hope that after many political revolu- 
tions and transformations the highest 
purpose of nature will be at last 
realized in the establishment of a uni- 
versal cosmopolitical institution, in the 
bosom of which all the original ca- 
pacities and endowments of the human 


race will be unfolded and developed.” 
* 


2K * 

Kant’s “Eternal Peace,” which has 
a somewhat scholastic form, opens 
with a section containing several pre- 
liminary articles of peace between 
States, such as: “No conclusion of 
peace shall be held to be valid when it 
has been made with the secret reser- 


vation of the material for a future 
war.” “Standing armies shall be en- 
tirely abolished in the course of time.” 
“No national debts shall be con- 
tracted in connection with the ex- 
ternal affairs of the States.” “No 
State shall intermeddle by force with 
the constitution or government of an- 
other State.” The reasons for these 
articles, touching the principal causes 
of war in his own time as well as in 
ours, he elaborates at length. But it 
is in his second section, devoted to the 
definitive articles of a perpetual peace 
between States, that his three great 
constructive principles are stated. 
Those principles are: (1) that the civil 
constitution of every State shall be 
republican; (2) that all international 
right must be grounded upon a fed- 
eration of free States; and (3) that 
right between nations must be limited 
to the conditions of universal hospi- 
tality. The balance of the essay is de- 
voted to discussions of the guarantee 
of perpetual peace, the present dis- 
cordance between morals and politics, 
and the accordance of politics with 
morals according to the transcen- 
dental conception of public right. 
The guarantee of perpetual peace is 
furnished, Kant maintains, “by no less 
a power than the great artist nature 
herself’; and he surveys again the 
course of evolution with all its strug- 
gles and antagonisms, to show that 
just as individual men, with all their 
conflicting interests and inclinations, 
are forced out of a condition of aloof- 
ness and lawlessness into the condi- 
tion of a State, so individual nations 
are being gradually forced toward 
arbitration and federation by the sheer 
dangers and evils of the present dis- 
order, self-interest itself pointing the 
same way which morality commands. 
To the objection of the practical poli- 
tician, that great reforms theoretically 
admirable cannot be realized because 
men are what they are, Kant wisely 
answers that many have large knowl- 
edge of men without yet truly know- 
ing the nature of man. The process 
of creation cannot be justified if we 


+ 
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assume that it never will or can be 
better with the human race. Kant’s 
cardinal position is that the pure prin- 
ciples of right and justice have objec- 
tive reality and can be realized in fact, 
that it is precisely our vocation to pro- 
ceed about their realization as fast as 
we apprehend them, and that failure to 
do this is really opposed to nature and 
is dangerous politics. “A true polit- 
ical philosophy cannot advance a step 
without first paying homage to the 
principles of morals. The union of 
politics with morals cuts in two the 
knots which politics alone . cannot 
untie.” When men and States once 
make up their minds to do their clear 
duty instead of being selfish and spe- 
cious, then things which seem hard will 
rapidly become very simple. “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of pure practical 
reason and its righteousness,” is Kant’s 
exhortation, “and then will your ob- 
ject, the benefit of perpetual peace, be 
added unto you.” 

Self-government, a federation of 
free states, universal hospitality— 
these are the features of Kant’s great 
program. “Every form of govern- 
ment which is not representative,” he 
declares, “is a spurious form of gov- 
ernment.” ‘For States viewed in re- 
lation to each other,’—thus he con- 
cludes his discussion of federation,— 
“there can be only one way, according 
to reason, of emerging from that law- 
less condition which contains nothing 
but occasions of war. Just as in the 
case of individual men, reason would 
drive them to give up their savage, 
lawless freedom, to accommodate 
themselves to public coercive laws, 
and thus to form an ever-growing 
State of Nations, such as would at last 
embrace all the nations of the earth.” 
And his final words in the section 
upon universal hospitality are these: 
“The social relations between the 
various peoples of the world have now 
advanced everywhere so far that a 
violation of right in one place of the 
earth is felt all over it. Hence the 
idea of a cosmopolitical right of the 
whole human race is no fantastic or 


overstrained mode of representing 
right, but is a necessary completion 
of the unwritten code which carries 
national and international right to a 
consummation in the public law of 
mankind.” 


* 
* * 


The English Peace Society pub- 
lished a translation of “Eternal 
Peace,” by J. D. Morell, a dozen years 
ago. We would suggest to our 
American Peace Society the circula- 
tion of an edition of this little book in 
America at this time, when the 
thought of our people is turned to the 
subject of international arbitration 
more definitely than ever before. 
More recently the essay has been 
translated, along with Kant’s other 
popular political essays, by W. Hastie 
of Edinburgh, who had previously 
translated Kant’s “Philosophy of 
Law,” and published in a little volume 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) entitled 
“Kant’s Principles of Progress.” Be- 
sides “Perpetual Peace,” “The Prin- 
ciple of the Political Order,” and “The 
Principle of Progress,” already re- 
ferred to, this volume also contains 
the essay on “Principles of Political 
Right,” written in 1793, which the 
translator properly characterizes as 
the philosophical counterpart and 
ultimate expression of the American 
Declaration of Independence and the 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. “The one thinker,” says Mr. 
Hastie, “who completely understood 
the purpose and end of the whole 
movement,’—of the eighteenth cen- 
tury revolutions, viewed as the cul- 
mination of the political science of the 
centuries,—“and who was capable of 
giving it its profoundest and largest 
expression, was Immanuel Kant.” 


* 
ok * 


It was Kant’s intention to crown 
his philosophical achievements by a 
“System of Politics’; worked out in 
accordance with the general principles 
of his philosophy; but he was reluct- 
antly compelled in his seventy-seventh 
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year to abandon this long cherished 
intention. But the political essays 
which he wrote, and which are now 
placed in the hands of the English 
reader in such admirable form, indi- 
cate sufficiently what the lines of his 
system of politics would have been. 
It is an impressive fact that the inter- 
ests of social and political reconstruc- 
tion were those which in the closing 
period of his full life chiefly engaged 
the greatest thinker of the modern 
world. For that Immanuel Kant 
was. The general estimate of his 
place held by philosophic men is, as 
expressed by Hutchison Sterling, 
“that of the greatest German philos- 
opher, greatest modern philosopher, 
greatness on this side that men are 
the usual exceptions of Plato and 
Aristotle.” He revolutionized philos- 
ophy. His contributions to physical 
science were hardly less brilliant and 
fruitful than his contributions to meta- 
physics. He was one of the greatest 
mathematicians and astronomers of 
all time. To him and not to Laplace 
belongs, as is now recognized by all 
scientific writers on astronomy, the 
merit of the origin of the nebular 
theory. Mr. Hastie is not extrava- 
gant in saying that, had he never 
written anything but his “Universal 
History of Nature and Theory of the 
Heavens,” he would have ranked as 
the first of the modern evolutionists 
and the founder of scientific cosmol- 
ogy. His work in ethics was yet 
greater and more far-reaching in its 
results than his work in physics. To 
quote Mr. Hastie again, referring to 
Kant’s later, practical works: “In all 
these works he shows himself to be 
the universal philosopher of human- 
ity, the greatest of the modern moral- 
ists, and the initiator of a new era of 
political science.” It is to Kant’s 
greatness on this side that men are 
now awaking as never before. The 
philosophers have long been shout- 
ing, “Back to Kant!” This now be- 
gins to be the cry of the politician and 
the humanitarian. “I have not yet 
lost my feeling for humanity,” were 


the great philosopher’s last words. It 
was to humanity, to the State, to the 
peace and federation of the world, that 
his last labors were given. “By incli- 
nation,” he once said, “I am an en- 
quirer. I| feel all the thirst for knowl- 
edge and the eager unrest of striving 
to advance, as well as satisfaction with 
every kind of progress. There was a 
time when I thought all this could 
form the glory of mankind—and I 
despised the rabble who know noth- 
ing. Rousseau brought me to the 
right view. This blinding superiority 
vanished. IJ learned to honor men; and 
I should regard myself as much more 
useless than the common laborers did 
I not believe that this way of thinking 
could communicate a value to all 
others in establishing the rights of 
mankind.” 


pa 
* * 


It is the logic of events, of history 
and progress, which has now brought 
the world or has brought England and 
America, to the necessity and the de- 
termination of practically and defi- 
nitely establishing the reign of peace 
and international law. But it should 
be an inspiration and a reassurance 
to all who are working for this high 
end in the two countries to know that 
this is the logic, the prophecy and the 
program of the greatest philosopher 
of modern time. “England,” says the 
English translator of the political 
essays of Kant which it is the purpose 
of these pages to commend to the 
study of our people, “has acted out 
the principles which Kant has thought 
out and held up for universal imitation 
and embodiment; and this holds even 
more literally of the New England of 
America. ._In Kant the student will 
find the fundamental principles of all 
the best political and social science of 
the nineteenth century, the soundest 
exposition of constitutional govern- 
ment, and the first clear adumbra- 
tion of the great doctrines of federa- 
tion and universal law, which are now 
stirring in the hearts of the peoples.” 
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